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Higher Grade of Skill in Teaching. 


By Supt. James M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, Mo. 


There is a very general movement in the cities 
of employing grade teachers, having high literary 
and professional qualifications, and not employing 
those who have had no opportunity to fit them- 
selves theoretically and practically for the duties 
they assume to perform. At present, the so-called 
profession of teaching is the only occupation in 
which unskilled labor is accepted without going 
thru the three steps of preparation—apprentice, 
journeyman, master workman. It will be helpful 
at this time to know how certain cities are dealing 
with this problem in order to secure a trained, 
well-skilled, and intelligent teaching force. In 
the cities which I shall mention, as I understand 
the situation in each case, there is no intention to 
make the rules and regulations retroactive, but 
probationary and to provide for the future supply 
of teachers. 

St. Louis, in April of this year, opened tempor- 
arily a gateway to let a few outside teachers who 
could pass their examinations, written or oral, get 
into their schools. This is the first time I have 
ever known the authorities in St. Louis to go out- 
side, to get grade teachers; but this recent action, 
as I learn, is only a temporary expedient, the 
waiting supply of normal graduates having been 
exhausted. 

In the report of the St. Louis public schools just 
received, Superintendent Soldan says in speaking 
of ‘‘ The Teachers’ college,’’ ‘‘ The board of educa- 
tion took the first step toward the establishment 
of a normal school or teachers’ college during the 
past year by the purchase of a beautiful site.’’ 

This school is to be connected with the Wyman 
school by a portico, so that the normal classes can 
use this district school for purposes of observation. 
After speaking of the necessity of such a school 
in every large city, he says: ‘‘ The establishment 
of a teachers’ college in the city of St. Louis will 
mark an era in its progress. The corps of teach- 
ers in this institution should be selected with the 
greatest care and from the best educators in this 
country, because of the beneficial influence such 
an institution may have on the whole public school 
system. Thenormal college is to furnish, in course 
of time, teachers for every district in the city. 
The best way to improve a system of city schools 
is to train competent teachers to conduct them.’’ 
Again, I quote Superintendent Soldan:— ‘‘ A teach- 
ers’ college is established for the training of 
teachers for the district schools of St. Louis. 
Graduation from the high schools is required for 
admission to the teachers’ college in order that all 
applicants may have a good general education be- 
fore they begin professional training. The course 
in the teachers’ college is two years devoted to 
the study of psychology, history of education, 
principles of education, methods of instruction, 
and a review of the district school studies. After 
finishing the teachers’ college course, the candi- 
date is expected to spend one year as an unpaid 


apprentice in some district school, in order to 
acquire practical knowledge of her duties. If 
she succeeds well, both in the teachers’ college 
and in the year of her apprenticeship, she receives 
a diploma, and is employed as a‘ substitute,’ and 
in seven years as a second assistant, her maximum 
salary will then be $700 per annum, the salary 
that a large majority of the teachers receive in 
that city.’’ 

The point emphasized in the course of study in 
the teachers’ college worthy of thoughtful con- 
sideration, is the time given to professional prep- 
aration and study. 


Plan of Appointment of Teachers in San Francisco. 


The present plan of appointment was adopted 
in May for the city and county of San Francisco. 
The appointment of teachers is solely on merit as 
determined by a competitive examination among 
applicants who already hold regular teachers’ cer- 
tificates. Each must give not less than three nor 
more than seven references to persons who are 
competent to speak of his or her fitness for the 
work of teaching. Exact and explicit information 
from officials is required. No applicant shall call 
on any member of the board of education indi- 
vidually to press his or her claim for appointment, 
nor shall the friend of any applicant endeavor to 
use any personal, political, or social influences 
with any member of the board. Should the ap- 
plicant resort to any of these influences for the 
purposes of securing an appointment, he or she 
shall be debarred from taking the examination. 

The examination consists of two parts, written 
and oral, emphasis being placed particularly on 
the practice and the theory of education, and 
such other topics as may from time to time be 
announced. The written examination is designed 
to cover the field of general pedagogy, that a 
teacher must understand how to perform her work 
in the class-noom, and will include such special 
fields as the general aims and principles of edu- 
cation, the general’ methods of instruction, the 
special aims and methods of teaching the differ- 
ent elementary school subjects indicated in their 
course of study, class-room management and dis- 
cipline, school hygiene, and educational psychol- 
ogy. 

Chicago. 

So far we have seen what the applicant must do 
in order to become a teacher in St. Louis and San 
Francisco; one of these cities requiring seven years 
to reach the maximum salary and the other twelve 
years. I shall now speak of Chicago, a city that 
proceeds along different lines, using the rules and 
regulations of March, 1904, adopted by the board 
of education. 

A candidate for a teacher’s position in element- 
ary schools must present a certificate or certificates 
showing an education equivalent to that indi- 
cated by the high school courses in Chicago, and 
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at least four years of successful experience in 
graded school work, two of which must have been 
in one and the same school system; or graduation 
from an accredited college or normal school, and 
two years of successful experience in graded 
school work, in one and the same system. ; 

Teachers in the elementary schools are examined 
in English, history, geography, mathematics, draw- 
ing and vocal music, the elements of physics, 
biology and chemistry, and professional study. 
For professional advancement, the subjects of 
school management, pedagogy, psychology, and 
the history of education. In addition to the liter- 
ary examinations, candidates must undergo a 
physical examination and they are then arranged 
into groups on a hygienic scale. 

Kindergarten applicants in Chicago are exam- 
ined in English, history, geography, mathematics, 
drawing, and vocal music, kindergarten theory and 
practice, theory and use of the gifts and occupa- 
tions, psychology and child study, and music. The 
applicant must present a certificate showing an 
education equivalent to that indicated by the 
public high school of Chicago, or a diploma from 
a well accredited kindergarten training school, and 
one year’s successful experience as a regularly 
assigned kindergarten teacher. 


Baltimore. 


_ The applicant who passes the teachers’ examin- 
in Baltimore must make a general average of 75 
per cent. with no mark less than 50 per cent., the 
professional examination covers as far as possible 
the prescribed course of study adopted in the 
teachers’ training school. The June examination, 
1904, embraced the following subjects: mathe- 
matics, including arithmetic, algebra and geome- 
try, grammer, literature, history, physics, botany, 
or zoology, physiology, psychology and general 
methods, history of education, school managment, 
special professional method in arithmetic, nature 
study, language, geography, and United States 
history. 
Philade!phia. 


_In Philadelphia applicants for assistants’ cer- 
tificates in the elementary schools must be ex- 
amined in reading, orthography, penmanship, 
drawing, grammar and composition, English litera- 
ture, arithmetic including mensuration, geography, 
(descriptive and physical), algebra, plane geom- 
etry, general history, United States history and 
civics (including constitutions of the United States 
and Pennsylvania), elements of natural history, 
elements of physics, physiology and hygiene, 
Latin grammar, and two books of Cesar, or its 
equivalent in French or German. The profes- 
sional branches are: elements of psychology, 
history, of education, school management, theory 
and practice of teaching. The applicant must 
make a general average of 70 per cent. in all these 
branches, and with an average of not less than 
50 per cent. in any one branch. Applicants for 
kindergarten certificates are examined in the his- 
tory of education, educational psychology, theory 
and practice of teaching, school economy, philos- 
ophy and method of the kindergarten, the Eng- 
lish language, physiology and hygiene, elements 
of zoology and botany, geometric forms, vocal 
music, drawing, and modeling. The general aver- 
age must be 80 per cent., and a grade of not less 
than 60 per cent. in any one subject. 


Cincinnati. 


Applicants for grade teachers’ certificates must 
make a general average of 70 per cent. in the 
following :—theory and practice of teaching, 
orthography, reading, writing, arithmetic (mental 
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and written), geography, English grammar, United 
States history including civil government, physi- 
ology and hygiene, narcotics, orthoepy, vocal 
music, drawing, general history, English literature, 
and physics. 

I have placed before you the educational trend 
in St. Louis, San Francisco, Chicago, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and Cincinnati; the object in each 
case is so obvious, the strengthening of the teach- 
ing corps, that comment is unnecessary. Suffice 
to say, that the government is widespread and 
general, and the system of schools that rests on 
laurels formerly won, will, like the teacher who 
ceases to study, go into the human scrap-heap. 


High School Work and Attendance. 


At the close of the present school year there 
graduated from the Kansas City high schools 346 
pupils—110 boys and 236 girls. Eleven years be- 
fore which covers the entire ward and high school 
period, 4,241 boys and girls were enrolled in the 
first grade, showing that only about 81 out of 1,000 
who registered that year, continued thru and 
completed the high school course. The estimate is 
based on the hypothesis that the per cent. of chil- 
dren whose parents removed from the city was 
replaced by as large a number whose parents 
moved into the city. Another feature in this con- 
nection for thoughtful consideration, is that the 
total number of pupils enrolled in the fourth year 
classes in the high schools, excluding 57 post- 
graduates in the manual training high school, was 
489, and 107 of these quit school before the close 
of the year, still showing that only 11 pupils out of 
every 100 who began school ten years before 
reached the fourth year in high school. 

It is interesting to trace persistency of attend- 
ance thru a series of years, and thus obtain a 
glimpse of actual school work so strongly con- 
trasted with the theoretical progress of pupils 
from year to year thru the grades, so much do 
popular ideas vary from well established facts. 

As in studying history, the present has come out 
of the past, and the future is to come out of the 
past and the present, so in looking at a system 
of schools, the pupils found in any one grade or 
class have come from former classes or grades, 
and it is in some such way as this that we are 
enabled to interpret present conditions, and to 
predict with a tolerable degree of accuracy, what 
the future will bring forth. I have shown the 
number of pupils that the high school graduating 
classes of 1904 started in with eleven years before, 
and that not more than one out of ten continued 
in school and graduated. In commenting on this 
subject, it is my object to carry the same line of 
investigation down thru the grades, and to indi- 
cate the decimation of pupils year after year in 
school. This may be illustrated by taking the begin- 
ning classes for a series of years and ascertaining 
how many pupils are still in school. Theoretically, 
one would assume that the graduating classes 
from the high schools in 1904, represent a small 
class that commenced eleven years ago; whereas, 
only 346 graduated out of a total of 4,241, altho 
489 entered high school at the beginning of the 
eleventh year. What became of the 3,752 others, 
is a matter of conjecture. 

The beginning classes of 1893-4 consisted of 
4,197 members, ten years ago, and was represented 
by 682 pupils in the third-year class in high 
school. Of the 682 who started into high school 
last year, 142 withdrew from school before the 
the close of the year, leaving 540 belonging, that 
is, in ten years of actual work, only thirteen out 
of every hundred were in school last year. 

Passing now to the second year class in high 
school and subjecting it to the same method of 
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analysis, the statistics preserved in the annual 
reports of the Kansas City schools, show that in 
the fall of 1894 and during that school year, 4,303 
pupils were enrolled in the first grade, and this 
class of pupils in all the high schools of the city 
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last year numbered 912, or 21 per cent. of the 
original class; but 193 of those left high school be- 
fore the close of the year, a loss of 21 per cent, that 
is, only about 18 per cent. of the original, beginning 
class, was in high school at the close of the year. 





Choice of Teaching - a Life Work. 


Closing Talk to a Class in Pedagogy at the Louisiana State Normal School, January, 1904. 
By Andrew Atchison. 


The teacher’s profession and success in teaching 
have probably begun to assert their importance in 
the realm of thought before your minds. Entrance 
upon a profession is a great step in life; it changes 
one’s personality, position, and relations, and adds 
greatly to one’s responsibilities. Your course of 
study has made you somewhat familiar with the 
nature of the teacher’s profession as marked out 
by its system of duties, obligations, rights, privi- 
leges, and noble spirit. Its character will further 
appear if you observe its relations to the important 
institutions of modern life. 

Your chosen profession has had a very slow and 
broken course of development until it reached its 
present standing. It has now become a mode of 
life and work which requires special preparation 
and training, and is sufficiently distinct from other 
pursuits to be recognized in public sentiment and 
opinion. Its importance, however, is only begin- 
ning to be appreciated, and it may be a long time 
yet before the teacher’s degree or title ranks as 
high in public estimation as that of minister, doc- 
tor, or lawyer. And strange to say, while learn- 
ing is the teacher’s stock in trade, yet our profes- 
sion has not yet been classed with the learned pro- 
fessions. 

Our work has been so mingled with other pro- 
fessions that the credit of the teacher has largely 
gone to others, usually to the pastor, or priest, but 
often to the lawyer and the doctor. This alien, or 
mixed character of those in the teacher’s profession, 
is the chief obstacle to the rapid formation of a 
definite and proper concept of our calling. When, 
thru the influence of teachers, laws are passed 
which shall define our qualifications in a manner 
consistent with our duties and _ responsibilities, 
much will be gained. 

Teaching is an art as well as a science, and no 
system of training has proven equal to the prac- 
tical Normal school for the preparation of public 
school teachers. I trust you will see the advantage 
of securing the adoption of state laws which will 
make professional training a requisite for every 
teacher’s certificate, as has long been required for 
a physician’s license. 

All civilized professions are based upon the ever- 
recurring needs of humanity. The teacher’s pro- 
fession is distinguished by having a necessary con- 
nection with all departments of human life. We 
may notice briefly its connection with civilization 
in general, with the church, and with the state. 

As the agent of civilization the teacher is the 
trusted leader in progress, reform, and refinement. 
He collects and distributes the treasures of litera- 
ture and art, and all the wealth of science and 
nature. He is the administrator of the rich legacies 
of the past for the youth of humanity who are the 
heirs of all generations. Parents used to do a 
great part of the teaching as they used to do much 
of the doctoring. Now they depend upon the reg- 
ular physician and teacher alike. By these changes 
in customs the teacher’s sphere is better defined, 
his work becomes more necessary, his influence, 
dignity, and professional standing are advanced. 

The teacher’s position in religious work has 


always been prominent. The struggle between 
the church and the state in England for the con- 
trol of the schools still goes on. In France the 
past year has witnessed the heroic efforts of the 
church to keep its hand upon the system of public 
education. The convents and colleges of our own 
land tell us plainly how the church in America 
values the teacher. Of the five hundred colleges 
and universities in this country more than four 
hundred were founded and fostered and largely 
controlled by our churches. 

But what is the school teacher to the state? He 
stamps the meaning and value upon the very names 
American, English, German, and French. The 
teacher forms the type of disposition and charac- 
ter by which one nation differs from another. Do 
you know the most sacred thing among the archives 
of any government is that nation’s ideal of educa- 
tion, the school teacher’s ideal? This is that picture 
or image of the kind of man which the rulers of 
any nation believe to be best fitted to maintain the 
defense, or to advance the progress of the nation, 
the bundle of habits and tendencies that harmonizes 
best with the national destiny. Often this means 
the kind of man that will support the king or the 
party in power. In the United States this princi- 
ple often works thru the political party, affecting 
the choice of teachers and text-books. It is reason- 
able to believe our government relies more upon the 
teacher than upon both soldier and legislator to keep 
the peace and secure the progress of our nation. 

If so much is required of the teacher’s profes- 
sion, then everything connected with the individual 
teacher becomes important. If the nation must 
look to the teacher to form its citizens, if the 
church must depend upon the teacher to prepare 
its members, if the march of civilization is to be 
measured by the teacher’s daily work, then surely 
we should have good teachers. No poor teachers 
should be licensed, and good ones deserve to be well 
paid for their eminent services. 

Now, there are but three kinds of good teachers, 
and, if you are not certain to become one of these, 
it would be better that the ladies would hear and 
heed the Macedonian cry from some bachelor coun- 
try, and the gentlemen would follow the first call 
to other fields of labor. 

The first and lowest class of good teachers in- 
cludes those who have a strong objective tendency 
of mind. Environment is everything to them. 
They readily adapt themselves to any situation. 
They happen to be school teachers, and so they are 
happy and contented. They would do as well in 
some other calling, and they often yield to the call 
of higher salary. They are not really tender- 
hearted, and their sympathy for students and chil- 
dren is a form of business. Often they do not 
know much about the branches taught, do not have 
a deep or broad knowledge, and are not mentally 
well equipped with apperceptive ideas of a literary 
kind; but their skill lies in making the most of a 
small capital, in managing pupils and classes, in 
what we call executive ability as distinguished from 
quality and sentiment of mind. This is a very use- 
ful kind of teacher, and a high grade of work is 
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often produced by such. As I have said, they are 
good managers and keep good school, and indeed 
have to be seen at their schools for one to know 
that they are teachers. They never talk shop. 
They drive their schools and classes; they follow 
Jay Gould’s advice to the young teacher: ‘‘ Do 
nothing; make the pupils do it all.’’ 

_ These teachers are the Macbeths of our profes- 
sion,—strong in the practical, outer life, but they 
would be as badly scared as Macbeth at Banquo’s 
ghost if they were to see a vision of the delicate 
mind of a little child, such as great educational 
reformers have seen, or as Jesus set in the midst 
of his disciples. 

The second class of good teachers is made up of 
those who are very subjective in disposition. They 
are the Lady Macbeths of our profession. They 
are swallowed up in their work for the dear pupils. 
If their environment changes they do not change. 
They see all thru the same teachers’ spectacles. 
They often know too much rather than too little of 
the studies. They make everything yield lessons. 
They analyze too much. They load their pupils 
down with good things. They affect more interest 
in them than their pupils can appreciate. They 
drag their classes after them. They take great 
pains in preparation, and would be taken for teach- 
ers ina raliway coach or onan ocean steamer. 
They are better teachers than the first class, tho 
their schools often do not show as well. They are 
better because they appreciate children and child 
growth, and the delicacy of the teacher’s work. 
They often do ideal work in class. Their weakness 
or error lies in excess, in too much fear and trem- 
bling, too much intensity, and this often springs 
from delicate health and a weak constitution. 

The highest class of teacher is both objective 
and subjective, but not too much so. He is both 
quiet and quick. He is easy at his work. He is 
at home with his school. He has a genuine sym- 
pathy for children and students. He neither 
drives nor drags his classes. He moves like a 
queen bee with the swarm, the center of a group 
of interested seekers after the sweet treasure of 
knowledge. His touch is like that of Midas, it 
makes the lessons turn to gold before the pupils’ 
eyes. His life is deep and his enjoyment of school- 
work springs from intrinsic interest. His pupils 
observe this in his face, and voice, and actions. 
Thus virtue goes out of his person and pupils are 
refined in his presence. He is an artist. He 
imitates nature in variety of method and effect. 
At times he is as original as any poet, or prophet, 
or orator, and pupils are mentally born again or 
reformed under his influence. 

These are the three kinds of good teachers. 
Changing names, they would be good ministers, 
lawyers, or doctors. The first may be called 
strong, able teachers; the second class, careful, 
painstaking teachers; and the last we shall name 
inspiring, creative, artistic teachers. 


CoP 
Pittsburg High School Examinations. 


Below are the mathematical examinations for 
the Pittsburg high school, as presented to the can- 
didates for admission last June. The Principals’ 
Association of Pittsburg last year passed a resolu- 
tion commending the importance of purely mental 
work in arithmetic, and declaring their opinion 
that the demand of the times for accuracy and 
speed should be expressed in the teaching of all 
branches of mathematics. Therefore the board of 


examiners of the high school framed their spring 
examinations so as to meet these demands of the 
principals. 

A large sheet of paper was given to each candi- 
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date, with places marked on it for the writing of 
four answers, the last two of which were sub- 
divided. The examiner was directed to read the 
first problem, and the candidates, taking up pen- 
cils which they had laid on their desks, were to 
write the answer opposite the space marked num- 
ber one, and immediately to replace the pencil in 
front of them. The examiner was instructed to 
read the problem carefully and distinctly, but only 
once. Two minutes were allowed for these four 
problems. The problems were: 


1. How much change should I receive if I hand 
the clerk a two-dollar bill to cover the payment of 
30c. for thread, 70c. for trimmings, and 25c. for 
buttons? 

2. What is the entire amount I owe for 6 yards 
of gingham at 123c. per yd., 6 yards at 16%c. per 
yd., and 4 yards at 25c. per yd. 

3. (a) If berries are worth 6tc. per quart, how 
many quarts shall I get for 25c.? (b) How many 

or one dollar? 

4. (a) What should you 
marked $10 with 20% off? 
marked $9 with 334% off? 


These applicants were then ordered to turn the 
sheet of paper over, where the following six prob- 
lems in arithmetic were found. Twelve minutes 
were allowed for their solution. The papers were 
then gathered up. As speed and accuracy were 
the qualities to be tested, credit was given for cor- 
rect answers only. 


5. 5)3791015 


ay for an article 
b) A second article 


6. 4)86251791 


7. 6)373192 


8. Multiply $1.123 
22 





9. Multiply $ .66% 
7 


10. Findthesum of $ 387.19 
ee 23 
7563.01 

27.64 
432.92 
37 
8048.58 
679.33 
6704.06 
56.77 
7265.29 
67894.62 
7.42 
767.46 
32.04 
5615. 


Speed Test in Mathematics. 
In algebra the speed test was as follows: 


1. Write the square of the following: 
(2a+1) 
(b—7) 
(6—2) 

2. Write the product of the following: 
x(+10) @—10) 
(6w—5) (6w- 5) 
(3ba—4a*y) (3br+4a*y) 
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3. Factor the following: 
9x? —18xy+9y? 
9x*—1 
a*—49b? 
a?+6a+8 


4, Find the sum of 

8a*b*?xc—3ab—ed 

2a*b*xc—ab—4ed 

—a’b*xc+2ab 
5. Divide 15ax* —25ba°y—35cry’ by —5zx 
6. Multiply 2x+38y—6 by x—5y 
The regular examinations in arithmetic and al- 

gebra were: 
Arithmetic. 


1. What shall I pay Mr. Holmes for concreting a 
walk 60 feet long, 4 feet wide half the length, and 
3 feet wide the rest of the way? The price is 75c. 
a square yard. 

2. A man travels 23 miles per day on every week 
day except Monday, when he goes 6 miles farther, 
after resting onSunday. How many weeks will it 
take him to walk 1,153 miles, if he begins the jour- 
ney on a Monday? 

3. I am paying $45 a month rent for a house 
that cost the owner $6,000, and $120 a year for 
taxes and repairs. 

The owner agrees to sell me the house for $6,000 
on time with interest at 5%. If I should accept the 
offer, should pay the interest, taxes, and repairs, 
would my rent be more or less, and how much? 

4, The interest on a mortgage is payable every 
6 months. For what amount should a check be 
written to pay the interest as it falls due, if the 
face of the mortgage is $2,400 and the rate 6% per 
annum? 

5. Hay is bought at $12 aton. Transportation 
adds 15% to the cost, and storage 5% more. What 
should it sell for to make a clear profit of 20%? 

6. In repairing my house I used 4,000 bricks 
costing $10 per thousand; 3,000 feet of boards at 
$30 per thousand feet; 250 feet of scantling at $22 
per thousand feet; nails $4.50; labor $100; and 
painting $25.00; what was the total cost? 

7. I purchased a roll of carpet containing 85 
yards which was marked to sell at $2.50 a yard. 
The dealer allowed a trade discount of 10% and then 
a discount of 1% for cash. What was the cash 
value of the carpet? 

8. A purchased 350 bu. of corn at $1 per bu. and 
B sold it for him at a commission of 3%. If the 
selling price was $1.15 per bu., what was B’s com- 
mission, and what was A’s total profit? 

9. An importer failed in business. His prop- 
erty was valued at $7,677.45. What per cent. can 
he pay if he owes $12,690? 

10. Multiply 5.379 by 23.1 and divide the product 
by 268.5099. 

Algebra. 


1. Add (a) ia and at 7 


a—b a+b 
(b) Fas and oa 
—_" a—b , b—-c c—a 
2. Simplify _ + - as 

3. (a) Find the lowest common multiple of a?— 
a—20 and a?+a—12. 

(b) Find the highest common divisor of the same 
quantities. 

4, Find the value of x: 

2(16—zx) +3(5x2—4) =12(3+2) —2(12—z) 

5. A father gave a certain sum to his youngest 
son, and 4 cents more to the next elder, and 10 
cents to the oldest. If he gave toall 20 cents, how 
much did he give to each? 

6. Find the value of z: 
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2-6 24—-<s ve 
4 oe oe 
7. Find the value of z: 
a—-1 2-38 2-2_2 


; << £73 
8. Divide $500 among A, B, and C so that B 
shall have $25 more than A, and C shall have 4 as 
much as A and B. 
CEPAN 


Federal Report on ‘‘ The General Slocum.’’ 


The Federal commission appointed by former 
Secretary Cortelyou, of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, to investigate the burning of the 
General Slocum, in which hundreds of New York 
school children lost their lives has, after an ex- 
haustive investigation, submitted a full report. 
The commission consisted of Laurence O. Murry, 
assistant secretary of Commerce and Labor; Her- 
bert Knox Smith, deputy commissioner of corpora- 
tion; George Uhler, supervising inspector general 
of the steamboat inspection service; Brig.-Gen. 
John M. Wilson, retired; and Commander Cameron 
McR. Winslow, U.S. N. 

The commission report that the General Slocum 
ought to have been beached at a lower point than 
North Brother island, thereby saving several most 
precious minutes and obviating the fanning of the 
flames down the vessel which the long run against 
the wind to North Brother island caused. Here 
the captain was to blame, but when the blazing 
boat did get to North Brother island, if the pilot 
had beached her sideways instead of running the 
bow straight into the land, the death roll would 
have been perhaps cut in half. 

The inefficiency of the crew is severely con- 
demned, the chief engineer and his assistant 
being the only ones to perform their duty, which 
they did thoroly. The utter inadequacy of the ap- 
paratus, particularly the granulated cork life pre- 
servers, is reviewed, and the commission says, 
‘*The commission is of the opinion that the owners 
of the General Slocum are censurable in a high 
degree for the inadequate and improper conditions 
prevailing on board the vessel, and that, whatever 
may be their technical legal liability, they and 
their executive agents share largely in the moral 
responsibility for the awful results of this dis- 
aster.”’ 

The inspection service of the Federal govern- 
ment is strongly condemned as careless and incom- 
petent, and the General Slocum is declared not to 
have been a unusual instance, but typical of many 
of the excursion boats in the harbor of New York. 

The President, upon receiving the report of the 
commission, immediately removed from office the 
two chief-local inspectors of the portof New York, 
and the supervising inspector of the Second In- 
spection District, in which New York is located. 
The President also addressed a letter to Secretary 
Metcalf of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
suggesting that the secretary submit to Congress 
recommendations for an entire change in the meth- 
ods of Federal inspection and supervision of vessels. 


BPD 


Dr. Bashford Dean, professor of zoology at Col- 
umbia university, is the recipient of a gift of a sil- 
ver bowl from the emperor of Japan. The bowl is 
of a somewhat flattened shape, and bears inlaid 
upon it the Mikado’s crest. It is in recognition of 
Dr. Dean’s services to the University of Tokyo 
during his visit to Japan several years since that his 
imperial majesty sends this gift. It comes by the 
hands of Dr. Kikuchi Mitsukuri, the distinguished 
Japanese zoologist. 
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H School Garden in the Most Crowded Section of a Great City. 


A _ school in which every child is of Jewish 
blood probably cannot be duplicated elsewhere 
in this country. Such is the condition of public 
school No. 4 in New York. At least, on Yom 
Kippur, the Jewish fast of the Atonement, not 
one child of the 2400 enrolled in the school ap- 
peared for work. Seven little girls did indeed ap- 
pear for a social call upon their teachers, but as 
there are forty-nine classes among the various 
grades, it would have been difficult, even if it had 
been desired to carry on the regular work with 
these seven small visitors. One-seventh of one 
pupil is beyond the idealism of the most ardent 
preacher for small classes. The boys are evidently 
even more strictly orthodox. Not one of them en- 
tered the school doors even to make a call. 

This remarkable school stands at the corner of 
Rivington and Ridge streets, in the most congested 
district of the American metropolis, which is prob- 
ably not exceeded in density of population by any 
of the crowded quarters of Europe’s capitals. 
Around it lies the New York ghetto. All of the 
2400 pupils come from a radius of four or five blocks, 
and most of them live within a half block to a 
block and a half of the school building. 

This congestion of population has some astonish- 
ing and pathetic results hardly to be conceived by 
dwellers in more fortunate neighborhoods. To the 
west, some six or seven squares away, are the 
Second avenue tracks of the Manhattan elevated 
railroad. The banners and other obstructions 
hung from the houses alone prevent this prominent 
structure from being seen by looking down Riving- 
ton street. Will it be believed that there are hun- 
dreds of these school girls, and girls of a good age, 
who have never laid their eyes upon this elevated 
railroad? 

In all their lives they have never been six blocks 
away from home. Their school is a few hundred 
feet away, their market is the pushcarts at their 
very doors, the synogogue is around the corner, 
the street in front of them is their playground. 
Within this circumscribed orbit their lives wholly 
revolve. No boy would, however, admit this ig- 
norance to his teacher. The boys all stoutly main- 
tained that they had been under the elevated and 
heard the trains rumble overhead. And probably 
. least once in their lives they had scampered so 

ar. 

But if every child had seen the elevated railroad 
it would have been in itself a matter of slight im- 
portance, for that structure is neither artistic nor 
inspiring. It is the more important ignorance 
which this fact reveals. Upon systematic ques- 
tionings by the teachers, only 1,000 of the 2,400 
children had even so much as looked upon a tree. 
To the other 1,400 a tree was but a name. Of 
course it will be at once seen what this implies. 
Grass, flowers, birds, insects, animals are things 
unknown, except as they appear in the pushcarts 
and the kosher shops. That vegetables grow must 
have appeared to such children a very unreal sort 
of fact. All the blessed phenomena of nature, 
all the glad sights of the country, which are with 
us for at least a part of the year, were to these 
children a thing unthought of. To them the world 
consisted of a narrow cobblestone street, high brick 
houses covered with fire escapes, a narrow thread 
of sky, and people, ah yes! plenty of people. 
Rivers, fields, animals, hills, all such things they 
read about, but these were actually as dreamlike as 
the kingdom of Heaven. The mind shudders to 
contemplate what would be the result of generation 
after generation brought up imprisoned within 
such brick and mortar limits. It would almost 


seem as if man must occasionally return somewhat 
to nature’s life or the best part of him must die. 


How the Land Was Obtained. 


Now this school had had an annex on Pitt street, 
the next street east of Rivington, but the board of 
health had condemned the annex, and it was torn 
down. The space was left vacant. Part of the 
vacant plot was laid in concrete, and the rest, by 
some inspired suggestion to the board of education, 
was left in earth. Two inches of loam was brought 
and scattered over this ground, and thus was given 
to the congested schools that greatest of all won- 
ders in such a district, greater than strings of 
pearls or a procession of camelopards, —a garden. 

Seeds were secured, mostly from Congressman 
Goldfogle, who represents this district in the Fed- 
eral house of representatives, and the seeds were 
laid upon the table in the assembly hall. Miss 
Rector, the principal of the school, whose executive 
ability is very marked, had seen that the garden 
was divided into long strips by narrow concrete 
walks, and there, with great wisdom, she stopped. 
The garden was not to be another field for formal- 
ism, another subject of rules and regulations. The 
teachers were informed that if their classes wanted 
to use the garden they could do so, selecting what 
seeds they wished to plant. At any time during 
the day a teacher could take her class into the 
garden for fifteen minutes, first taking the pre- 
caution to see that it was not already occupied. 


How the Work Began. 


The interest all over the school was great. Class 
after class demanded its share of the ground. In- 
tense discussions took place over what should be 
planted, and in many cases amazement was uncon- 
cealed that real things to eat and smell could come 
out of the tiny hard seeds. After lesson hours it 
was no uncommon thing to see sixty or eighty piles 
of school books in a corner of the yard, while their 
owners spaded and dug. 

The department of streets kindly gave manures, 
and after these were spread the planting began. 
Often the teachers were not familiar with garden 
culture, and flowers that require sunshine were 
planted in the shade, while ferns were exposed to 
the full glare. Miss Rector observed but said 
nothing. It was the children’s work, and they 
would learn best by their own experiments. 

One class elected to grow grass. It seemed a 
foolish choice at first, but the result was quite 
otherwise. The grass grew successfully and was 
observed with deep interest by all the other classes. 
The strange idea that all the world was covered 
with grass had been to many of the children an 
idle tradition; it now began to wear the semblance 
of a fact. 

The Joy of Growing Things. 


When the first blades of growth appeared above 
the ground, the interest became exciting. Groups 
of children hung around during the holidays to 
watch the shoots grow. Measurements were fre- 
quent and the formation of a leaf or blossom was 
matter of concern to hundreds. Just then one of 
the teachers brought in from the country a coop 
containing a hen and five chickens. Before the 
children had been interested, now they were en- 
thusiastic. Every class was led down and per- 
mitted the high privilege of looking at the hen 
and chicks. Very often the class stood in absolute 


silence, apparently almost in awe, gazing at the 
fluffy little balls of yellow fur and at the mother 
hen pecking around them. Live chickens were a 
revelation to this child population, and talk con- 
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cerning them could be heard over the entire school 
during the rest of the year. 

The flowers and vegetables were in most cases a 
success. One day all of the boys in a class, forty- 
eight in number, had each a pansy in his coat 
lapel, all of them raised by the boys themselves. 
In another class every boy had a radish. These 
trophies of their spading and planting were sent 
to Congressman Goldfogle, Superintendent Max- 
well, District Superintendent Shimer, Dr. Arthur 
Fishman, chairman of the local school board, and 
others, and the children appreciated greatly the 
letters of praise they received in reply. They felt 
themselves in touch with the mighty world. 


Effect Upon the School. 

All of the teachers join in praising the effect 
this garden has had upon their children. One was 
surprised at the tenderness which the children ex- 
hibited over their garden beds and what those beds 
produced. Another saw with gratitude how unruly 
and sullen children brightened up and became dili- 
gent and obedient as soon as the yard was reached. 
In time the improvement spread to the class-rooms. 
All felt the relief of a fifteen-minute run in the 
garden, taken by the teacher when she saw her 
class becoming weary and fatigued. As Miss 
Rector said, ‘‘ The garden was of great importance 
to all, it brought out the finest qualities in children 
and teachers.’’ 

Every teacher is emphatic over the inspiration 
given by the experience of the garden to the nature 
work. The theoretical became real. All the pro- 
ducts of nature seemed more like living facts. 
The effect of air and sunshine had been palpably 
observed. Nor was the benefit confined to these 
nature studies. The vast plains of the West, 
where the corn tassels wave for miles, acquired a 
new meaning when the children had actually seen 
a cornstalk grow out of the ground. 

The geography lesson thus acquired a new inter- 
est. Pupils were constantly asking if the produc- 
tions of this or that far off region resembled what 
they grew in their garden. In history it was the 
same. A drouth became a terrible fact, a year of 
““bumper’’ crops an understandable blessing. In 
the class conversations the subjects afforded by the 
garden were a great help. And in this school 
those conversations are of much importance, for 
ninety-eight per cent. of the children come from 
homes where a foreign language is the habitually 
used tongue. 
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The Principal’s Reward 


“‘The garden,’’ says Miss Rector, ‘‘ improved 
the spirit of the school perceptibly.’’ That it did 
so is largely due to this wise principal. She 
watched, she gently suggested, but she never at- 
tempted to rule. The garden was the sphere of 
the children’s untrammeled action. Therefore 
they entered into the enjoyment hugely, and per- 
fectly respected the trust reposed in their hands. 
Not one single instance of vandalism occurred 
during the entire year. 

An unsuspected esthetic quality was discovered 
in almost every child. The beauty and proportion 
of the flowers appealed to them with force. And 
the homely virtues of accuracy, patience, persever- 
ance, renewed efforts after failure, were conspicu- 
ously brought out. The willingness to help one 
another was marked. The tendrils of the morning 
glories, reaching out like little fingers in their up- 
ward climb, probably attracted the attention of 
the children more than anything else, unconscious 
as they were that their endeavors to rise above the 
narrow limitations of this crowded district are 
pathetically like the efforts of the little shoots to 
reach onward toward the light. Forhere the chil- 
dren are by no means careless. Hard poverty is 
an early acquaintance of their childhood. To 
struggle out of that poverty is something they 
must do themselves. Young as they are they real- 
ize the advantages of learning, and they use all 
their energies in acquiring an education in a man- 
ner which puts more fortunate students to the 
blush. 

Looking Forward to Spring. 


The garden now lies in an autumn dullness, but 
the children are as interested as ever. During the 
long summer they have talked about it much. A 
few have been urged by it to beg for country trolley 
rides from their parents. Inthe early spring work 
will be begun again, to which the children all look 
forward. It is to be hoped that whatever building 
operations take place, the board of education will 
spare for school No. 4a garden. Such isthe strong 
desire of Dr. Shimer, the district superintendent, 
who has quietly stood behind Miss Rector in her 
planning, and whose district, it may be, will have 
the honor of starting, in what in many respects is 
the most arduous public school in the United States, 
an educational innovation of no small importance, 
tending much toward the health, bodily and psychi- 
cal, of the nation’s children. 














The school garden of P. S. 4, in one of the most thickly populated sections of New York City. Until this garden was started 
very few of the children had seen any growing pray Many of them had never seen a tree, few of them 


had seen green grass. Miss 


izzie E. Rector is principal of the,school. 
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Drawing, Construction, and Design. 


The New York City Exhibition at St. Louis. 


By JAMES P. HAney, M.D., Director of Manual 
Training and Drawing, New York City, Borough 
of Manhattan and the Bronx. 


The work in the manual arts exhibited at St. 
Louis by the New York city schools included exer- 
cises in freehand and illustrated drawing, in 
applied design, and constructive work in cardboard, 
wood, and other materials. The bulkier models 
were arranged upon tables, while the lighter forms, 
the drawings, designs, and photographs were dis- 
olayed in portfolio and upon the swinging leaves 
of several wall cabinets. 

No detailed description can here be given of the 
different forms of work shown. Three points, 
however, must have appeared to any one who 
carefully scrutinized the exhibition. First, that in 
the city schools it had been the effort to present 
the arts as a co-ordinate whole and not as separate 
subjects; second, that it had been sought to relate 
them in as many ways as might be, to the other 
branches of the curriculum, and third, that the 
form of their presentation had necessitated per- 
sonal initiative and original work on the part of 
teachers as well as of pupils. 

In the development of all forms of manual work 
in the city the principles thus to be discerned are 
earnestly followed. Acting under them it is sought 
to give the pupils real power to draw, to design, 
and to construct. It is also demanded that they 
give evidence of the fact that such power has been 
gained. ‘‘Make,’’ it is said, “‘something which 
you have planned and designed yourself. All of 
the models shown at St. Louis had taken shape in 
obedience to such a command. The illustrative 
drawing and the constructive work of the primary 
years had been developed, not as special subjects, 
but as means of expression, about centers of inter- 
est directly connected with the daily work of the 
class-room. Work both free and individual yet 
technically good had been secured. Thechildren’s 
interest in the exercises themselves had been keen 
enough to induce them to attend and master the 
difficulties of execution. They had learned because 
there was before them a reason for learning which 
had appealed to them as a good reason. 

The more difficult work in construction and de- 
sign in the higher grades had made a similar ap- 
peal to the older pupils. Each exercise had been 
completed as an individual piece of work, 
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ples were shown of artistic ‘‘flukes,’’ those “‘hap- 
py accidents ’’ so frequently obtained for exhibition 
purposes, by garnering the work of many children 
that a few exercises technically far above the aver- 
age may be secured for purposes of display. Neither 
were any exercises admitted which were the product 
of mere dictation. Brilliant but meretricious exam- 
ples of such practice, particularly in color work, pic- 
torial representation, and the like, too often find a 
place in school exhibitions. The effort was, in short, 
to show children’s work, produced under ordinary 
class-room conditions, reflective, however, of a keen 
interest on the part of both teachers and pupils. 

The shop models consisted of communal exer- 
cises and decorated forms. The communal models 
were made by groups of pupils of the higher gram- 
mar grades. They were planned by the workshop 
teachers in consultation with the science teachers 
and represented forms of apparatus of value in 
elementary science lessons. 

The decorated models, on the other hand, were 
offered in illustration of the theory which has al- 
ready been reviewed. It is the theory underlying 
the whole course in the arts, one which regards 
the course as a unit—as a co-ordinate whole and 
not as a series of unrelated special studies. In the 
case of the shop models referred to, the effort had 
been to relate most closely the drawing, construc- 
tion, design in the production of a form of actual 
use and value to its maker. 

Every one of the 15,000 boys who attended one of 
the city’s forty school workshops during the past 
term made one of these models from his own plan 
or working drawing, constructed it himself, stained 
it, and decorated it with his own design. The 
15, 000 models thus produced represented an actual 
and not a theoretical co-ordination of work in 
sketching, mechanical drawing, design, color, and 
joinery. It should be noted in addition that the 
mechanical drawing was done under the direction 
of the class teacher and in consultation with the 
shop teacher and the district supervisor, so that 
the co-operation of all three teachers was enlisted 
to a common end. 

From what has been said, the general philosophy 
upon which it is sought to develop the arts in the 
city must be plain. Reduced to a single statement 
this philosophy may be said to have for its aim the 
presentation of the arts as integral elements in the 
curriculum, that in such curriculum they may play 
the parts which it is believed is theirs—the part of 
essential agents in the child’s development. 





the result of the ingenuity of the child 
who made it. With the vast amount of 
such work produced in the course of a 
term it had been found a very simple 
matter to select exercises to illustrate 
particular phases of individual practice. 
Thousands of models regularly com- 
pleted during the course of the school 
term, presented themselves as subjects 
from which choice might be made. In 
selecting those which were sent it was 
the effort to show typical specimens in 
great variety that it might be plain how 
immense is the range of constructive 
work possible within the limitations of 
ordinary class-room practice. 

In the development of all phases of the 
work it had also been the effort to foster 
arefined and refining taste. This effort 
found its leading expression in the prac- 
tice of design, but opportunity also of- 
fered in drawing and construction. As 
a form of teaching it was sought to make 








this eminently practical. No attempt 
was made to secure pretty things merely 
because they were pretty, and no exam- 


Shop Work—A class at work on Decorated Models. 


(Publie School No. 30, Manhattan.) 
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Constructive Work.—Schools of Manhattan and the Bronx, New York City. 
Work of Two Girls’ Classes Showing Individual Modifications of Two Problems of Construction and Design. 
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As German Educators See Us. 


The commission of educational experts deputed 
by the German government to report upon note- 
worthy features of American school practice has 
completed its investigations, and all but two of the 
sixteen members have returned to their country. 
The Society of Educational Research gave a recep- 
tion in honor of the commission on Friday evening, 
October 14, at the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac L. Rice, on Riverside Drive. The occasion 
was a most enjoyable one. 

It was because the Society of Educational Re- 
search believes in going about the study of school 
education just as the German commission had done 
that the reception had been arranged. The time of 
a priori school reforms is passing away. Actual 
contact with real conditions and comparative ex- 
aminations of bona fide results, are slowly but sure- 
ly winning recognition as essential prerequisites to 
authoritative reconstruction of educational prac- 
tice. Germany, the leader in the professionaliza- 
tion of teaching, has given official recognition to 
the new idea in educational investigation by its ap- 
pointment of the special commission. From this 
to the adoption of the fundamental principles of 
the method of research discovered by Dr. J. M. 
Rice is but a short step. For once an idea has es- 
tablished its validity in Germany the professional 
consensus is strong enough to give it universal 
support. 

Prin. William McAndrew, of the Girls’ Technical 
High School of Manhattan, who is the president of 
the Society of Educational Research, outlined 
briefly the purpose for which the organization had 
been formed. Not the least of these purposes is 
to disseminate and secure the respectful considera- 
tion of the findings of educational experts. The 
members of the society would like very much to 
hear what conclusions the distinguished visitors 
from abroad had arrived at after their tour of in- 
vestigation of American schools. 


Dr. von Seefeld, privy counselor of the govern- 
ment in the ministry of commerce and industry, 
cordially thanked the society in behalf of the com- 
mission for the opportunity of a social meeting 
with American educators. He said that he did not 
feel himself competent after a visit of less than 
two months to offer any criticism of Ameri- 
can schools. The fulness of life and free activity 
he had found in many class-rooms gave hope of 
still greater progress than this young country had 
already made. His heart had been warmed to an 
appreciation of the educational enthusiasm which 
was evidenced by all the people. With so general 
and pronounced a faith in education and constant 
self-improvement, the people felt safe in spite of 
the enormity of the immigration problem. He had 
found that the elementary courses of study in the 
common schools had been largely influenced by the 
popular determination to Americanize foreigners. 
He said he would take back with him to his coun- 
try bright reminiscences of American hospitality 
and live interest in all matters educational. 


Dr. Duncker, privy counselor in the ministry of 
commerce, with many years of school supervision 
behind him, was impressed especially with the 
largeness of view with which Americans handled 
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every problem. Kleinlichkeit was not part of an 
American’s makeup. Impatience with trifles and 
finical exactitude is a negative expression of this 
largeness. Butas usual the source of greatest 
strength is also that of the national weakness. 
Exactness in detail, careful plodding, and the 
painstaking perfecting processes are wanting. 
The schools reveal the trait in their work: new 
ideas are handled with bold enterprise and great 
results are achieved, but care in details is not gen- 
erally encouraged. One other pronounced quality 
of the teaching in American schools is the stimulus 
given to self-reliance. Here again is strength and 
weakness united. For the child is apt to get an 
extravagant notion of his importance and his abil- 
ity. However, it is well in a young civilization 
that he should have great faith in himself. What 
Dr. Duncker wished for the future citizens of his 
own country is that they should develop more of 
this largeness of view and this self-reliance, but 
that in acquiring these virtues they would not lose 
the habit of looking well to the details. 


Dr. Kuypers, who is the superintendent of 
schools of the city of Duesseldorf, spoke more es- 
pecially of his observations concerning the tech- 
nical preparation of teachers. He had been 
strengthened, he said, in his belief that broad 
scholarship should have first consideration in the 
preparation for teaching. He had found among 
American primary teachers many college gradu- 
ates who after completing these general culture 
courses had attended technical training schools or 
normal schools. The determination on the part of 
normal schools to require high school graduation or 
its equivalent for admission is in the right direc- 
tion. Here Germany may well learn of America. 
But there is in America no teachers’ profession as 
in Germany. There is no professional consensus 
of opinion, and consequently there is not the 
weight given to the utterances of educational ex- 
perts as is the case abroad. The fact, too, that 
there are so few men in teaching he did not con- 
sider conducive to the formation of a strong pro- 
fession on scientific principles. More virility and 
the choice of teaching as a life-work by larger 
numbers of well-trained men appear to Dr. Kuy- 
pers to be the two things that American schools 
are most in need of. 


Dr. Pabst, a distinguished expert in industrial 
training, whose great work at Leipzig has made 
his name known to the educational leaders of two 
continents, made a profound impression by his 
brief remarks upon the fundamental ideas of 
American education as he saw them. We have in 
this country, he said, ‘‘ Education to work thru 
work.’’ Honest labor, whatever its sphere may be, 
is respected. Itis part of the American’s creed 
that man is born into the world to work, and work 
is what he looks forward to as the condition for 
which the schools must prepare him. The frank 
recognition of the supereminence of industrial en- 
deavor as a life pursuit lends strength to the Amer- 
ican schools as the educating stations of the people. 
Manual training is not undertaken by tolerance, 
but occupies the center of the course of prepara- 
tion for life. And therewith the right means has 
been chosen: work. This ‘‘ Education to work 
thru work ”’ constitutes the greatness of American 
schools. 

Nearly all of the most important educational in- 
stitutions in the city were represented at the re- 
ception. Columbia university was especially 
strong with several of its best-known professors 
there. The faculty of the City college was repre- 
sented by Professor Werner in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of President Finley, New York university 
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by Professor Montéser, and the Normal college by 


Professor Keyser. Of the city department of pub- 
lie instruction there were in attendance, besides 
Associate Supt. A. W. Edson and District Supt. 
E. W. Stitt, representatives of the high schools and 
principals and teachers of the elementary schools 
in the several boroughs. Supt. W. J. Shearer, of 
Elizabeth, and Supt. A. B. Poland, Assistant Supt. 
and Mrs. Corson, and Prin. T. T. Collard, of New- 
ark, brought New Jersey’s greetings. Of distin- 
guished Americans in the larger educational field 
there were present: William Ordway Partridge, 
the famous sculptor; Adolph S. Ochs, the great 
newspaper publisher and principal owner of the New 
York Times, Philadelphia Ledger, and other peri- 
odicals; Guenther Thomas, managing editor of the 
Staats Zeitung; Jacques Redway, the well-known 
geographer and author of geographical text-books; 
Henry H. Supplee, associate editor of the Engineer- 
ing Magazine, and a popular writer on applied sci- 
ence; and Champe S. Andrews, a prominent jurist 
in New York city. Mr. Isaac L. Rice, who opened 
his magnificent residence to the society, is presi- 
dent of the Electric Boat Company, and an emi- 
nently successful organizer of large commercial 
and industrial enterprises, who has preserved his in- 
terest in the ideal world of life to an unusual degree. 

Of the officers of the society there were present, 
aside from President McAndrew, Dr. J. M. Rice, 
editor of the Forum, who is the director of the 
society’s bureau of research, and Editor Ossian 
Lang, of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, who is secretary 
and treasurer. 


The German educators left for Europe on the 
following morning. There are still a number of 
special commissioners of the German government 
in this country, who are looking into phases of our 
educational work that have attracted attention 
abroad, especially our plans of teaching the arts 
and crafts in elementary schools. 


BPN 


Manual Training Practice. 


In the face of the strictures of Comptroller Grout, 
Dr. William H. Maxwell, with his customary cour- 
age of conviction, restated before the Scientific 
Congress at St. Louis his absolute belief in the 
vital necessity of manual training as a part of the 
general curriculum. As a background for his 
statements the superintendent had the great and 
varied exhibition made by the schools under his di- 
rection. In this a large amount of space had been 
given over to demonstrating the manner in which 
the manual work in New York is made to play a 
proper part in the educational scheme. 

In another column appears a statement by Dr. 
Haney, the director of the special subjects in New 
York city. This statement reviews the aims and 
ideals which have governed the development of the 
work in New York for the last half dozen years. 
Stated in a word, these are the co-ordination of 
the various special subjects with one another and 
a development of them out of the needs of the 
general curriculum and along lines conditioned by 
the child’s growth and interests. Such aims can- 
not but commend themselves to the thoughtful 
school man. Art teachers and manual training 
teachers have, in the past stood much in their own 
light, and in the way of advancement of their spe- 
cialties by segregating the latter, and by accepting 
—even fostering—work of a technical nature, quite 
beyond the child’s power to produce in any way, 
Save at dictation. 

Both wisdom and honesty in the development of 
the various manual and art branches require that 
the child express himself, and that he be given an 
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opportunity for original work and personal initia- 
tive. In the exhibits of some cities at St. Louis 
the lack of such initiative was plainly evident. 
The work, whether brush work, or drawing, or 
weaving, while pretty to look at, was evidently 
not: child’s work. It did not show the child’s 
thought or the child’s individual effort. It bore 
upon it too plainly the stamp of the directed lesson. 
It made a fine show, but it was ‘‘too good.’’ Less, 
however, of this work was seen than at former ex- 
hibitions, and it is hoped that in the future there 
will be less seen still. The director who, in his 
practice as well as in his theory, stands for the in- 
timate relation of the special subjects with the reg- 
ular curriculum and for the personal expression of 
the child in every grade does his subject a signal 
and needed service. 
BPN 


Acting Prin. Edward N. Jones has been recom- 
mended by the board of superintendents for elec- 
tion to the principalship made vacant by Mr. 
Downing’s appointment as one of the deputy state 
commissioners of education. This is the second 
time that Mr. Jones has been offered the place. It 
is understood that this time he will accept. 


BPR 


Coming Meetings. 


Oct. 27-29.—Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association, at 
Evanston. Subject, ‘‘The Twentieth Century Child,’’ with 
the principal address by President Wm. G. Frost, Berea 
College, Ky. 

Nov. 11.—New England Superintendents’ Association in 
the hall of the Latin school, Boston. Pres., Supt. T. W. 
Harris, Keene, N. H. Sec’y-Treas., Supt. Alfred €. Thomp- 
son, Wakefield, Mass. 

Nov. 12.—Newark Library, Newark, N. J., music depart- 
ment of the New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 10 a. 
m. John Tagg, president. 

Nov. 25— Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, and Massa- 
chusetts Council of Education, at Boston. 

Dec. 2-3.—Council of Supervisors of Manual Training, in 
the high school at Hartford, Conn. Pres., Dr. James P. 
Haney, New York; Vice-Pres., Walter Sargent, North Scit- 
uate, Mass.; Treas., William J. Edwards, Malden, Mass.; 
Sec’y, Edward D. Griswold, New York city. 

Dec. 21-23—Southern California Teachers’ Association, at 
Los Angeles. 

Dec. 26-31—The California State Teachers’ Association, at 
San Jose. 

Dec. 27-29—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 
Trenton. 

Dec. 27-30.—Washington State Teachers’ Association, at 
Spokane. 

Dec. 27-29.—Illinois State Teachers’ Association. 
Edwin G. Cooley, President, Chicago, Il. 

Jan, 4-6.--State Teachers’ Association, at Salt Lake City. 
Mr. A. C. Nelson, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

July 7-9, 1905.—Eastern Manual Training Association, at 
Newark, N. J. Pres., Clifford B. Connelly, Allegheny, Pa.; 
Vice-Pres., Eli Pickwick, Jr., Newark, N. J.; Sec’y, Henry 
W. Hetzel, Central M. T. school, Philadelphia; Treas., 
William F. Vroom, 10 St. Nicholas Terrace, N. Y. 
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New York State Awards. 


At the St. Louis Exposition. 


(Continued from last week.) 


GRAND PRIZE. 


Group VII.—American Association for Instructors of the 
dlind. Collaborators in New York State: New York State 
School for the Blind, Batavia; New York School for the 
Blind, New York City. Association of Medical officers of 
Institutions for Idiots and feeble-minded persons. New 
York collaborators: Rome State Custodial Asylum for un- 
teachable idiots, Rome, N. Y.; State Institution for Feeble 
Minded Children, Syracuse, N. Y. Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf. New York Collaborators: Wright 
Oral School for the Deaf, New York City. 

GOLD MEDAL. 

Group VII.—New York City Department of Education. 
The establishment of a special school for the education of 
atypical children. New York Institution for Feeble Minded, 
Syracuse. New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
New York City. 

SILVER MEDAL. 


lay | VII.—New York State Public Library, Home Edu- 


cation Department. New York State School for the Blind, 
Batavia. 
BRONZE MEDAL. 
Group VII.—New York School for the Blind, New York 


City. estern New York School for the Deaf, Rochester, 
otal York. Wright Oral School for the Deaf, New York 
ity. 
GRAND PRIZE. ‘ 

Group VIII.--Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York City. 
Chautauqua Institution, Extension Courses. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. Louisiana Purchase Exposition Commission, New York 
City. Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. American Book Co. 
School and college text-books. Silver, Burdett & Co. Prang 
Educational Company. 

GOLD MEDAL. 

Group VIII.—New York State Teachers’ Association. 
Charles Beseler Company, New York City. Pitmanic In- 
stitute, phonographic, New York City. Professional educa- 
tion in the United States, Henry L. Taylor, collaborator. 

SILVER MEDAL. 

Group VIII.--C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse; S. S. Packard, 
New York City; Young Women’s Christian Association, 
New York City; New York Training School for Deaconesses, 
New York City; People’s Institute. Popular lectures. New 
York City. 

BRONZE MEDAL. 


Group VIII.— City History Club, New York City. 


Social Economy— Awards. 

Group 129-131.— 

GRAND PRIZE. 

Group 129.—American Book Company, New York City; 
text-books on Economics. 

SILVER MEDAL. 

Group 129.—Church Association for the Advancement of 
the Interests of Labor; R. G. Dun & Co.; Richmond C. Hill, 
Secretary Board of Trade, Buffalo, N. Y.; Blacksmith & 
Wheelwright, New York City; Manufacturers Publishing 
Co., New York City; Willett& wey 7 New York City; Divi- 
sion of Sociology. New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

SILVER MEDAL. 
Group 130.—Charles Hemstreet, New York City. 
GRAND PRIZE. 
Group 131.—New York State Department of Labor, Al- 


bany, N. Y. 
GOLD MEDAL. 


Group 131.—American Institute of Social Service, New 


York City. ine, 


Group 132. New York State Department of Labor, Al- 


bany, N 
GRAND PRIZE. 


Group 135. — National Consumers’ League, New York City: 
Bank of New York, New York City. 
GRAND PRIZE. 

Group 136.—Tenement House Department, New York 
City; Lawrence Veiller, collaborator. 
GOLD MEDAL. 

Group 136.—Model Household Nursery; J. B. & J. M. 


Cornell Co. 
SILVER MEDAL. 


Group 136.—Niagara Development Co., New York City. 
GRAND PRIZE. 
Group 137.—New York State Excise Department, Albany, 
N Y. 
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GRAND PRIZE. 

Group 138.—American Institute of Social Service, New 
York City. 

GOLD MEDAL. 

Group 138.—Mohawk & Hudson River Humane Society, 
Albany, N. Y.; Siegel-Cooper Co., New York City; General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.; National Consumers’ 
League, New York City. In collective exhibit of Institu- 
tional charities, prepared and installed by American Institute 
of Social Service:—St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York 
City; St. George’s Church, New York City; Washington 
Square Church, New York City; Church of the Ascension, 
New York City; Marcy Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Westminster Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N. Y. Special 
award to William H. Tolman, Rule 28. 

Gold medals to collaborators: Dr. William Stilwell, Albany, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Florence Kelley, New York City. 

SILVER MEDAL. 

Group 138.—Y. W. C. A., New York City; Y. W. C. A., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Woman’s Institute, Yonkers, N. Y.; J. H. 
— Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; People’s Institute, New York 

ity. 

BRONZE MEDAL. 

Group 188.—New York Training School for Deaconesses, 
New York City. 

GRAND PRIZE. 

Group 139.—Charity Organization Society of the City of 
New York, New York City; New York Charity Organization 
Society, New York City; Committee on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, New York City; Gold medal to Miss Lillian 
Brandt, collaborator; Department of Finance, New York 
City; New York State Board of Charities, Albany, N. Y.; 
New York State Commission in Lunacy, Albany, N. Y.; New 
York State Prison Department, Albany, N. Y. 

GOLD MEDAL. 

Group 139.—Bureau of Charities, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffa- 
lo Charity Organization Society, Buffalo, N. Y.; Catholic 
Home Bureau, New York City; Children’s Aid Society, New 
York City; Cornell University, Department of Philanthropy 
and Finance, Ithaca, N. Y.; Craig Colony for Epileptics, 
Sonyea, N. Y.; Department of Public Charities, New York 
City; a Junior Republic, Freeville, N. Y.; Hebrew 
Sheltering Guardian Society, New York City; Rev. Thomas L. 
Kinkead, Peekskill, N. Y.; Manhattan State Hospital east, 
Ward’s Island, New York City; Missionary Sisters, Third 
Order of St. Francis, New York City; New York Catholic 
Protectory, New York City; New York Juvenile Asylum, 
New York City; New York Society for Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children, New York Cit ; Sisters of Mercy, Gabriels, 

ew York; New York State Commission of Prisons, Albany, 
New York; United Hebrew Charities, New York City. 

GOLD MEDALS TO COLLABORATORS. 

Homer Folks, 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
City; Lillian Brandt, New York City; D.C. Potter, New 
York 4 Robert W. Hebberd, Albany, N. Y.. Edward T. 
Devine, New York City. 

SILVER MEDAL. 

Group 139.—Long Island College Hospital, New York City; 
Mission of the Immaculate Virgin for the Protection of 
Homeless and Destitute Children, New York City; Mount 
Sinai Hospital for Children, New York City; Foundling Hos- 
a New York City; —— Home, Brooklyn, N. Y.; St. 

incent’s Hospital, New York City; Associated Charities, 
Newburg; Association for the Improving the Condition of 
the Poor, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Asylum of the Sisters of St. 
Dominic, New York City; Brooklyn Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Lincoln Hos- 
oo and Home, New York City; Seton Hospital, New York 

ity; Woman’s Institute, Yonkers, N. Y. 

GRAND PRIZE. 

Group 140.—Adirondack Cottage Sanitorium, Saranac, 
N. Y.; Department of Health of the City of New York; 
Kny-Scheerer Co., New York City; New York State Health 
Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

GOLD MEDAL. 

yitis 2 140.—Sanitorium Gabriel, Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Dr. 
S. Adolphus Knopf, New York City; Kny-Scheerer Co., New 
York city, Department of Natural Science; Allen Hazen, 
New York City: City Department of Health, Rochester, N. Y. 

GOLD MEADAL TO COLLABORATORS. 
Dr. George Goler, Rochester, N. Y. 
SILVER MEDAL. 
- oe 140.—Dr. Simon Baruch, New York City, for Public 
aths. 


COLLABORATORS. GRAND PRIZE. 

Group 140.—Dr. E. L. Trudeau, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
COLLABORATORS. GOLD MEDAL. 

Group 140.—Herman Biggs, M. D., New York City. 


GRAND PRIZE. 
Group 141.—City of New York—Department, of Street 
leaning. 
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GOLD MEDAL. 

Group 141.—Aqueduct Commission and’ Department of 
Water Supply, City of New York. Art Commission of the 
City of New York Mrs. Ruth Ashley Hirshfield—for Model 
Playground and Nursery; George W. Waring, in recogni- 
tion of his services in the establishment of the system 
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used in the Department of Street Cleaning, New York 


City. 
SILVER MEDAL. 
Group 141.—City of New York—Exhibit of Children’s 
School Farm. American Institute of Social Service; group 
of photographs illustrating municipal conditions. 





Notes of New Books. 


The History of Negro Servitude in Illinois and of the 
Slavery Agitation in that State 1719-1864. By N. Dwight 
Harris, Ph.D., professor of history in Lawrence university. 
—In many ways, Illinois was the special battle ground for the 
contestants between freedom and slavery. Almost as soon 
as settled, an effort was made to carry a sufficient number 
of slaveholders into the territory to make the prevailing 
sentiment proslavery. Only by very strenuous efforts were 
these plans frustrated. Even after the state was admitted 
to the Union, a desperate attempt was made to make it 
slave thru a new constitution. Here, Lovejoy lost his life. 
Several lines of the famous “ ee Railway ’”’ 
crossed the state, and many slaves passed that way to Can- 
ada and freedom. Hitherto, the record of these stirring 
events of a half century ago has been found only as scattered 
thru the more general histories of the state and country. 
Professor Harris has now furnished a complete history of all 
that pertains to slavery in Illinois. 

Dr. Harris begins with the first introduction of slave labor 
to the state. e then shows how from the first, the law of 
the territory made the slave an indentured man rather than 
absolute property, as in the South. He gives a careful ac- 
count of the forming of the constitution and the trickery 
attempted in favor of re), 

The most valuable parts of the book are the chapters treat- 
ing of the freedom of the press thru the struggles which cul- 
minated in the death of Elijah P. Lovejoy, and of the famous 
joint debates between Douglass and Lincoln. Out of these 
grew in a measure the establishment of the Republican 

arty, Lincoln’s election as president, and the civil war. 
us Professor Harris has made an important contribution 
to standard history. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


Perhaps the most comprehensive collection of games that 
has as yet been made is the new Book of Indoor and Outdoor 
Games, by Mrs. Burton Kingsland.—It is a real cyclopedia, 
and is riper gd most useful to the teacher. It contains 
hundreds of old favorites, and a very large number of new 
and ingenious games as well. Many of these are well suited 
to the school-room or the school-yard. The headings of the 
chapters reveal the character of the classification. They 
are: Games of Thought, Wit and Memory (a) with Pen and 
Pencil, (b) Impromptu Games, (c) Miscellaneous Games, 
Games Requiring Preparation, Progressive Games, Card 
Games, Children’s Games, Children’s Singing Games, Games 
for Sunday Evenings, Catches and Riddles, Fortune Telling, 
Special Occasions, Children’s Parties, Special Dinners, 
Dances and Luncheons, Tableaux, Wedding Anniversaries. 
The collection is the rich ‘‘ harvest of the years,’’ as Mrs. 
Kingsland suggests. (Doubleday, Page & Company, New 
York. Price, $1.50.) 


Handicraft and Recreation for Girls is the title of the new 
handbook by Lina and Adelia B. Beard.— This is the third of 
the Beard books for girls, and it includes nearly 350 pages. 
One wonders if the inventiveness of the authors will ever 
end. Their ingenuity is almost as marvelous as the change 
of the pumpkin and mice into a coach and four. We could 
hardly be surprised if, at the present rate, ere many years 
have peseee the Beards will be telling us how to turn the 

— in into the coach ourselves. But seriously this is a 
delightful book to put into the hands of girls—espec- 
ially teachers. It is full of hints, that as they stand or by 
slight adaptation can be used in the school-room. Weaving, 
gs made of rope, of grasses, of splints, with tissue paper, 
an Indian encampment on a try board, a toy colonial 
kitchen with fac-simile furnishings, little paper houses of 
Japan, odd things in Russia, apple toys, finger plays—do you 
see how much these all mean to the teacher? (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $1.60 net.) 


Text-Book of General Physics for High Schools and Col- 
leges. By Joseph S. Ames, Ph.D., Professor of Physics and 
Director of the Physical Laboratory in the Johns Hopkins 
university.—Professor Ames seeks to provide a text-book 
suited to careful and close study by the student, to be fol- 
lowed by recitation. No direct experimental work in the 
laboratory is included. To this end, the author discusses 
very carefully all the ordinary physical phenomena and the 
orces from which they result, using such mathematical 
formulae as will aid in understanding their methods of action. 
He follows the standard order. 

The discussions of refraction and reflection of light are 
unusually clear and accurate. Their a in mirrors, 
lenses, and optical instruments will, enable every student to 
understand modern methods of investigation. Electricity 


receives such full treatment as to indicate something of its 
importance in modern life. Yet the theories which involve 
the constitution of the atom are left for treatment in chem- 
istry. 

Dr. Ames is to be commended for explaining the principles 
of modern machines which involve the conservation of 
energy, such as the liquefaction of air. These understood, 
little soon will be left for deceiving thru exagerated state- 
ments of forces developed. (American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago.) 


Heroes of History.—This book has an admirable object. 
The New York course of study gave a syllabus of historical 
and biographical narratives for Grade Five A; it mentioned 
the names of the great men of China, Greece, Rome, and 
Europe. This volume follows that syllabus and describes 
all these characters. Miss Ida Prentice Whitcomb, the au- 
thor, has done an excellent thing in preparing such a man- 
ual; itis useful alike for teacher and pupil; valuable for 
every city in the country. (Maynard, Merrill & Co. Price, 
60 cents.) 

The great progress that has been made in the production 
of school-books and in the construction of school-houses is 
admirably shown in Clifton Johnson’s volume on Old-Time 
Schools and School Books. It isa work that involved infinite 
pains and labor. Most of those books that so delighted our 
fathers and grandfathers have long since gone to the limbo 
of the waste paper bag to reappear in other forms for the 
delectation of other generations of readers. Hence there 
are comparatively few of those readers and green covered 

rimers with the crude wood cuts and other books that de- 
fighted the children of long ago, in existence. The author’s 
own collection of school-books was gathered largely by ex- 
ploring the nooks and corners of the old bookshops from New 
England to South Carolina, He was also aided in compiling 
the volume by the collections of various individuals and institu- 
tions. The most complete collection of American text-books 
from the beginning down to 1850 is that of the late Henry Bar- 
nard. The chapters give a most excellent account of the 
methods pursued in these old-time schools, while the speci- 
men pages and illustrations which are reproduced in profu- 
sion, show the quality of the books used. The volume is a 
most entertaining and usefulone, and of permanent value to 
the student of the history of American schools. It is hand- 
somely printed and bound in cloth with an artistic cover de- 
sign. (The Macmillan Company, New York. Price, $2.00.) 


In the ‘‘ Woman’s Home Library ’”’ edited by Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, one or two volumes of which have alread 
been noted, three new books have recently come to hand. 
They are Beauty Through Hygiene, by Dr. Emma E. 
Walker, member of the New York Academy of Medicine; 
House and Home, a practical book on home management, by 
Miss M. E. Carter; and The Courtesies, by Miss Eleanor 
B. Clapp. They constitute books 3, 4, and 5 of the series. 

What Mrs. Sangster says of Beauty Through Hygiene ap- 
plies equally well to the entire series; it ‘‘should have a 
place in every home.’’ Dr. Walker’s practical experience 
and her long and careful study of her specialty have enabled 
her to put into definite form methods for health and beauty. 
A sais book of etiquette is necessary in every home. Miss 
Clapp, who is the editor of a prominent magazine devoted to 
women’s interests, is an authority on thesubject of etiquette, 
and so is her book, The price of these books is $1.00 each. 
The series would form an excellent library for any teacher. 
(A. S. Barnes & Company, New York.) 

No. 2 in the series of Western Educational Helps is an aid 
on the study and teaching of the Lady of the Lake, Evange- 
line, and the Merchant of Venice. his little book on the 
three important literary works above mentioned was com- 
piled by a committee of teachers appointed by the Kings 
county (Cal.) institute in 1898. It includes questions and 
suggestions as to the study of the work as a whole and also 
of its parts. (The Whitaker & Ray Company, San Francisco.) 


Eight Cousins and Rose in Bloom, the well-known books 
for young folks by Louisa M. Alcott, have come to us in new 
modern dress. No mention need be made of the stories, 
every girl and boy knows them well, but with tasteful, up- 
to-date cover and appropriate illustrations by Harriet Roose- 
velt Richards, these are two of the best of the holiday and 
library books for this season. (Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston.) 





Fortify the system — disease by purifying and en- 
riching the blood—in other words, take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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The Educational Outlook. 


The advocates of women suffrage re- 
cently in session at Auburn, N. Y., 
passed a resolution that a bill should be 
presented to the legislature compelling 
the payment to women teachers in the 
public schools of the same salaries as are 
received by men for similar work. 


The promoters of the Nautical Prepar- 
atory school have not abandoned their 
enterprise, altho the school ship ‘‘ Penn- 
sylvania’’, on which the boys were to 
journey around the world is, as told in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL a few weeks ago, 
in the hands of a receiver. A statement 
recently issued says that sixty thousand 
dollars has already been subscribed for 
the school’s needs. The directors plan 
the organization of a new company with 


a capital stock of two hundred thousand 
dollars. 
The University of Minnesota has 


adopted this year the plan of a six days 
a week session: Hitherto no classes 
have been held on Saturdays. 


The Roman Catholic St. Louis univer- 
sity on October 18, celebrated its ‘‘dia- 
mond’’ jubilee in festival hall at the 
Louisiana Purchase exposition. The de- 
gree of doctor of laws was conferred 
upon President Francis of the exposition, 
Mr. Justice White of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and Mayor Capde- 
ville of New Orleans. 


Chancellor Day of Syracuse university 
has formally announced at chapel exer- 
cises that students of the universit 
must not give dances, either as individ- 
uals or as members of organizations. 
The declaration was caused by the issu- 
ing of invitations to a dance by a number 
of young ladies attendant on the univer- 
sity, who had formed themselves. into a 
social club. Dr. Day said that dancing 
was antagonistic to scholarship, and that 
for a student of Syracuse university to 
invite a person to a social function where 
dancing would take place was to ipso 
facto sever that student’s connection 
with the university. 


On Oct. 19, Prof. Goldwin Smith of 
Toronto laid the cornerstone at Cornell 
university of the Goldwin Smith Hall of 
Humanities. All university work was 
suspended during the ceremony, which 
was participated in by Pres. Jacob G. 
Shurman, and Ex-Pres. Andrew D. 
White. Professor Smith delivered an 
address. The new hall will cost two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. 


Altho the freshmen class in the college 
of Yale university is smaller by fifty 
men than the class which matriculated 
last year, the total enrollment in the en- 
tire university—2,995—is the largest in 
the entire history of the institution. 


Never before have so many distin- 
guished Englishmen come at one time to 
the United States. Following closely 
upon Sir William Ramsay, Mr. Brice, 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, is 
another eminent visitor, who arrived on 
the Celtic on October 24. The latest 
arrival is the Rt. Hon. John Morley, 
twice Chief Secretary for Ireland and a 
leader of the Liberal party. Mr. Morley 
is as famous as a literary man as he is as 
astatesman. His latest work is the great 
‘‘Life of Gladstone,’’ whose most inti- 
mate friend and head lieutenant he was 
for many years. Mr. Morley will make 
the address on Founders’ Day at the 
Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg, and will 
— be entertained by the Presi- 

ent. 

It is announced from Cambridge that 
Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts will 
lead a movement of the Harvard alumni 
to raise three million dollars for Harvard. 
This amount, added to the McKay fund 
of five million dollars, will give an addi- 





tional income of from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred thousand dollars, 
enough to enable President Eliot to carry 
out his plans for the next ten years with- 
out increasing the tuition. 

Bishop Lawrence has received assur- 
ances from prominent Harvard alumni 
that the three million dollars can be 
raised. He will begin this work as soon 
as the Episcopal convention adjourns. 


Mr. J. F. McLane, formerly of Hick- 
man, Neb., is this year superintendent 
of schools at Arlington, Neb. 


R. C. Cather, superintendent of schools 
at Oxford, Nebraska, has been elected 
superintendent of Fullerton, in the same 
state. 

The Northwestern Teachers’ associa- 
tion will open its session at Crawford, 
Nebraska, on Nov. 25. Dean Charles 
Fordyce of Wesleyan university will be 
one of the lecturers. 


Vaccination Laws Constitutional. 


The Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York has rendered a decision affirm- 
ing the constitutionality of the law com- 
pelling the vaccination of children in the 
public schools. 

Mr. Edward C. Viermeister, of Brook- 
lyn, declined to permit his ten-year old 
son, a pupil at public school No. 12, in 
Brooklyn, to be vaccinated, according to 
the direction of the New York city board 
of education. The lower courts decided 
against him. He then appealed to the 
highest court, and his counsel argued 
that vaccination did not prevent small- 
pox, and that the operation practically 
amounted to an assault. 

But the Court of Appeals reaffirms the 
judgment of thesupreme court, and holds 
that the law is a proper exercise of the 
police power of the state. 


Peregrinations in Michigan. 


Few of the large cities in Michigan 
made changes in superintendents this 
year, and but one college has a new 
man at its head. Dr. W. G. Sperry of 
Olivet resigned because of failing health, 
and is succeeded by Dr. Ellsworth G. 
Lancaster of Colorado college. 

There was much shifting in the smaller 
towns and in high school principalships. 
Flint heads the list of large towns, Supt. 
R. H. Kirtland resigning to accept the 
superintendency at Menominee. Prin. 
Alvin N. Cody was promoted to the su- 
perintendency, while C. G. Wade was 
called from the Hoyt school at Saginaw 
to the principalship. J. H. Atwood of 
Olivet got the Hoyt school. Supt. B. S. 
Hopkins of Menominee will attend Col- 
umbia. 

The New Western normal at Kalama- 
zoo called President Waldo of the North- 
ern normal at Marquette. Supt. J. H. 
Kaye of Cadillac becomes president of 
the Northern normal. Supt. G. A. Mc- 
Gee of Hudson goes to Cadillac, and 
Supt. H. C. Daley of Plainwell to Hudson. 

After an absence of several years 
Supt. C. W. Miekens of Moorhead, Minn., 
returns to the state, accepting the super- 
intendency at Adrian. John P. Everett 
of Pontiac is elected to the principalship 
at Adrian, T. Paul Hickey succeeding H. 
D. Nutt at Battle Creek, and F. P. Buck 
succeeding Mr. Everett at Pontiac. Mr. 
Nutt casts his fortunes with the Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

Superintendent Estabrook goes to St. 
Clair and is followed at. Mt. Clemens by 
Mr. H. G. Lull of the U. of M., ’04. J. 
B. Field leaves Birmingham to go into 
magazine work, and A. E. Bellis, U. of 
M., ’04, succeeds him. F. J. Tooze, U. 
of M., follows Supt. R. D. Briggs at 
Monroe who retires from the profession. 
Supt. C. F. Field of Hastings returns to 
his first love, newspaper work, and is 
followed by A. W. Chamberlain of Grand 


Ledge, and he in turn by E. L. Small. 

L. A. McDiamond, principal at 
Owosso takes the science position at 
Allion, and is succeeded in Owosso by L. 
H. Vandenburg of Grand Haven, 

Prin. Vernon Mays of Newaygo enters 
the U. of M., and L. O. DeCamp of Van- 
dalia gets Newaygo. 

Commissioner F. D. Davis of Negau- 
nee, commissioner of schools for Mar- 
os. takes the superintendency at 

scanaba vice W. M. Joliffee resigned. 

The grease vacuity in -Detroit 
Central high school caused by the resig- 
nation of J. H. Beazell was finally filled 
by the election of David McKenzie of 
Flint. Mr. McKenzie was formerly su- 
perintendent at Flint and Muskegon. 





Recent Deaths. 


Alonzo B. Cornell, son of Ezra Cor- 
nell, founder of Cornell university, and 
himself a trustee of the university since 
its foundation in 1865, died at Ithaca on 
October 15, aged seventy-two years. 

Mr. Cornell was born in Ithaca and ed- 
ucated at the Ithaca academy. At four- 
teen he became a telegraph operator, 
being influenced to turn to that form of 
work by his father’s connection with S. 
F. B. Morse. Young Cornell pushed up- 
ward, being one of the original discover- 
ers that telegraphic messages could be 
taken by sound, until in 1868 he became 
a director of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company. Mr. Cornell was also 
extensively interested in the manage- 
ment of various railway and steamboat 
lines in the United States and also in 
South America, in various national 
banks, and in several life insurance com- 
panies. 

Mr. Cornell was active in public life. 
Beginning as a supervisor of the town of 
Ithaca, he held many public offices of 
trust, such as Federal surveyor of cus- 
toms of the port of New York, and 
speaker of the New York assembly. In 
1879 he was elected governor of the state 
of New York. Governor Cornell’s ad- 
ministration was a very able one, and he 
inaugurated many important political 
advances, one among many being the ad- 
mission of women to vote at school elec- 
tions. 


Henry L. Butler, father of President 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia uni- 
versity, died in Paterson, New Jersey, 
a few weeks ago, at which time, but for 
an oversight, his death would have been 
noted in [HE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Mr. 
Butler was born in London in 1833, his 
father having been an official in the ser- 
vice of the East India company, who died 
while his son was still an infant. When 
still a young child he was brought to 
New York, where he received his educa- 
tion. Mr. Butler’s mother believed that 
every man should know a trade, and 
after finishing his education, he was ap- 
prenticed in the Rogers Locomotive Works 
at Paterson, where he became a master 
mechanic. In 1854 he went into the im- 
porting business in New York with the 
firm of James T. White & Co., and in 
1867 he entered upon the manufacture of 
carpets, in which business he continued 
until his retirement a few years ago. 

Mr. Butler was a public spirited citi- 
zen who interested himself in all public 
concerns. In 1860 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the Paterson board of education, 
and served until 1871, during the last 
four years being president of the board. 
For nine years he was a member of the 
board of state prison inspectors, and from 
1885 to 1892 he was supervisor of the 
state prison. Fora number of years Mr. 
Butler was chairman of the Republican 
county committee and in 1879 was the 
unsuccessful Republican candidate for 


-mayor of Paterson. 
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In and About New York City. 


The board of education was unable to 
elect a president at its meeting on Oc- 
tober 17. Seven ballots were taken, 
Commissioners Abraham Stern and Collier 
receiving the votes of the members pres- 
ent, but neither receiving a sufficient 
number to elect. 

The board received the report of the 
committee on elementary schools in re- 
gard to the mayor’s letter suggesting 
that something be done to elevate the 
80,000 children on part time to a full 
period of instruction. 

It was voted to transport 1,490 pupils 
daily from the east side to the less con- 
gested west side schools according to the 
= recently described in THE SCHOOL 

OURNAL. This will cost about $30,000 a 
year. The board also appointed a com- 
mittee to inspect the eorltiees in Corlear’s 
Hook park and the Hamilton Fish park 
gymnasium, in order to consider their 
availability as temporary school build- 
ings. The board also took preliminary 
steps looking toward the erection of port- 
able buildings where space could be se- 
cured. 

A letter was read informing the board 
that the New York school exhibit had 
taken the highest possible award at the 
St. Louis exposition. 


The board of education, on October 19, 
appointed $186,610, for the erection of 
the six temporary schools under the new 
Williamsburg bridge, for the remodeling 
of schools and the conversion of special 
rooms into class rooms, and for various 
repairs. 

General Wingate, one of the commis- 
sioners who has interested himself deeply 
in the physical betterment of the school 
children, protested against any policy 
seeking to divert the gymnasiums into 
rooms for class purposes. 

A resolution was adopted which pro- 
vides for the education of the tubercu- 
lous children now confined at the Seaside 
Tent Camp at Coney Island. 

Theodore C. Mitchell, professor of Eng- 
lish in the Brooklyn boys high school, 
was — — al of the evening 
high school in West Forty-sixth street, 
near Amsterdam avenue, Manhattan. 


The women teachers of public school 
No. 77 during the principalship of Miss 
Julia Richman, now district superinten- 
dent, held a reunion at Delmonico’s on 
Oct. 15. The meeting was held in honor 
of Miss Richman, and after luncheon it 
was resolved to form a permanent organ- 
ization, and to meet annually, so that 
the ‘‘spirit of 77—aspiration and suc- 
cess,’? might be strengthened. The 
toastmistress was Miss Matilda B. Lem- 
lein, Miss Richman’s successor in the 
ong of school No. 77. Miss 

ichman ~~ to the toast of the 

he Spirit of 77.”’ 


The third anniversary of the > 
ment of Miss Murray as principal of pub- 
lic school No. 12 was celebrated in that 
public school building last week. Dis- 
trict Supt. ar Dubs Shimer congratu- 
lated the school upon having Miss Murray’s 
services, and on behalf of the teachers 
| santana to her a souvenir pin set with 


afternoon, ‘‘ 


iamonds and pearls, with an olivine 
pendant. 


On Oct. 15 the German Teachers’ As- 
sociation of the High Schools met at the 
Union Square hotel. Alfred Remy gave 
a lecture on ‘‘ English Grammar and For- 
eign Languages.’ 


In public school No. 18, Richmond, the 
kindergarten teacher, Miss Julia D. Tar- 
bell, received as her guests, on Oct. 11, 
nearly all the mothers of her forty pupils. 
She explained to them her work and re- 
lated a kindergarten story. While coffee 
was being prepared the principal, Dr. 


Sheldon J. Pardee, gave a pleasant talk 
and explained the work of the lowest 
rer grade, that into which the little 

indergartners will next pass. A pleas- 
ant afternoon was enjoyed by all. 


The first regular meeting of the New 
York Schoolmasters’ club was held on 
Oct. 8 at the Hotel St. Denis. Supt. 
Charles W. Lyons, president of the club, 
nw and introduced, after dinner, 

es. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton uni- 
versity, the guest of the evening. Other 
speakers were President Finley, of the 

ollege of the City of New York, District 
Supt. John H. Haaren, and Prin. William 
C. Hess, of Manhattan. 


The Associate Alumni of the College 
of the City of New York held their reg- 
ular meeting on Oct. 15, and elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: 
Pres., Ex-judge William M. K. Olcott; 
Vice-Presidents, Dr. Robert Abbe, ’70, 
Gilbert A. Crawford, ’65, Samuel Green- 
baum, ’72; Secy., John H. Roberts, ’95; 
Treas., Charles Murray, ’84; Historian, 
John S. Battell, ’73; Trustee of the Stud- 
ents’ Aid Fund, Everett P. Wheeler, 756. 


Archbishop Farley on Oct. 16 laid the 
cornerstone of the parochial school of 
the church of the Holy Name, 96thstreet 
and Amsterdam avenue, Rev. John J. 
Kean, rector. The neighborhood for 
blocks was decorated with United States 
and papal flags, and thousands of people 
crowded Amsterdam avenue to witness 
the ceremonies. 


Walter B. Gunnison, principal of Eras- 
mus Hall high school at Flatbush, a 
graduate of St. Lawrence university, has 
been elected the president of the Uni- 
versity club of Brooklyn. 


The board of estimate and apportion- 
ment has given tothe College of the City 
of New York an addition to its site. The 
addition is a plot 200 feet by 100 feet on 
Amsterdam avenue and 138th and 139th 
streets, and also a plot 30 feet by 408 
feet on 138th street, from Convent avenue 
to St. Nicholas terrace. This last plot 
will bring the college grounds up to the 
proposed site of St. Nicholas park. 


The tenth annual report of the com- 
mittee on employment at Columbia uni- 
versity shows that students at the uni- 
versity earned last year seventy-four 
thousand dollars, being a gain of sixteen 
thousand dollars over the preceding 
year. The students thus making their 
way thru the university chose all kinds 
of labor, eighty-five occupations con- 
tributing to their support. The most re- 
munerative employments were tutoring, 
insurance soliciting, direction of gym- 
nasium work, and newspaper work. 


The part time classes in schools Nos. 
6, 47, 75, 78, and 133, Brooklyn, will be 
raised to full time privileges by the open- 
ing this month of the new school No. 47, 
on Pacific street and Third avenue in 
that borough. 


There were over two hundred candi- 
dates who took the examinations on Oct. 
17 for teachers in the New York city 
high schools. 


James A. O’Donnell has been recom- 
mended by the executive committee of 
the board of education for the principal- 
ship of public school No. 24, Brooklyn. 


The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association 
will hold a meeting on the evening of the 
first of November at the Girls’ High 
school, Nostrand avenue and Halsey 
street. Superintendent James J. McCabe 
will preside and among the speakers will 
be Borough President Littleton. 


Dr. Carl F. Keyser, instructor in Ger- 
man in the DeWitt Clinton high school, 
has been selected for the vacant chair of 


German in the Normal college. A couple 
of weeks ago Dr. Keyser was welcomed 
to the college by President Hunter, who 
introduced him to thestudents. Dr. John 
T. Buchanan, principal of the DeWitt 
Clinton high school, was present also, and 
spoke to the college assembly, testifying 
to the high quality of Dr. Keyser’s work. 


The Frederick Ferris Thompson Mem- 
orial, which will be used as the physical 
education building of the Teachers’ col- 
lege, Columbia university, will be dedi- 
cated on October 31. Spencer Trask of 
the board of trustees will formally re- 
ceive the building. Bishop-Coadjutor 
Greer of New York will take part in the 
exercises. 


In commemoration of the coming 150th 
anniversary of the founding of King’s col- 
lege, the Columbia university press will 
issue ina few days ‘‘A History of Col- 
umbia University.’’ King’s college and 
Columbia college are described by Prof. 
J. Howard Van Amrige, dean of the 
college. ‘‘The Development of the 
University and the Non-Professional 
Schools’’ is written by Prof. Monroe 
Smith. The account of the library is in 
the competent hands of Dr. Canfield, 
librarian of Columbia. The volume 
which will be of some five hundred pages, 
will have fifty full-page illustrations. 


Itis rumored that theschool authorities 
will endeavor to secure the site of the 
Ludlow street jail for school purposes. 
School No, 137 occupies the rest of the 
block bounded by Ludlow, Broome, Es- 
sex, and Grand streets, and the plan, ac- 
cording to reports, contemplates its de- 
struction and the covering of the entire 
block mentioned with a gigantic school 
which would permanently relieve the 
school congestion of the lower east side. 


The New York Society of Pedagogy 
offers for the season 1904-1905 courses of 
thirty hours each in the following sub- 
jects: Principles and Methods of Sie 
tion, School Management, Blackboard II- 
lustration, Literature with a special study 
of Shakespeare, Kindergarten Drawing 
and Brush Work. The courses are open 
to members only. The society has one 
of the best pedagogical libraries in the 
city. 


Delay in Starting New Schools. 


Commissioner Richard H. Adams, chair- 
man of the building committee of the 
board of education has sent letters to 
Mayor McClellan and Controller Grout, 
complaining of the long delay in secur- 
ing titles to the sites selected for new 
schools. The board of estimate and 
apportionment has appropriated liberally 
for the erection of these buildings. The 
board of education has designated the 
sites desired, and the architect to the 
board has drawn up plans for the build- 
ings, and had prepared contracts for con- 
structing the buildings according to these 
plans, but the contracts cannot be award- 
ed nor the actual operations begun until 
the city has obtained the title to the 
land, a process entirely out of the con- 
trol of the educational authorities. 

With a single exception in Harlem, not 
a school building is under way in Man- 
hattan or the Bronx. Yet the site at 
Hester, Eldridge, and Forsyth streets 
was selected by the board of education 
on Nov. 25, 1903. Condemnation pro- 
ceedings were authorized on March 31 
last, and since then absolutely nothing 
has been done. Four other school sites 
were selected at a still earlier date by 
the board. The title to them is not yet 
vested in the municipality. A year or 
so hence the lack of these buildings will 
cause a still greater congestion in the 
schools than has been witnessed this 
year. 
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World’s Fair Honors. 


The exhibit of the New York city 
public schools at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, has won the highest possible awards 
in the two departments of education. 
The grand prize, the highest distinc- 
tion given, has been awarded to the 
exhibits of both the elementary schools 
and the high schools. Besides the flatter- 
ing endorsements of these collective ex- 
hibits, three gold medals have been 
awarded to elementary school exhibits, 
four gold medals to secondary school ex- 
hibits, three gold medals and seven silver 
medals to collaborators in the exhibit. 
This means that the Department of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York has won 
the highest possible award for collective 
exhibits, and that practically every de- 
partment of education represented was 
voted a gold medal. 

The grand prize in elementary educa- 
tion was awarded in group I, which con- 
sisted of the following elements: 


A—School system. 

B —Exhibit of grade work. 

C—Vacation and evening schools. 

D—Manual training, drawing, and do- 
mestic science. 

E—Physical training, and methods for 
Ss children. 

—Kindergartens. 

G—Free lecture system. 

H—Training schools. 

I—Exhibit of school buildings. 

The first eight departments have to do 
with education, and the inclusion of the 
exhibit of school buildings gives recog- 
nition to the New York system of edu- 
cationalarchitecture. Special gold medals 
were awarded also to the collective ex- 
——- of the following elementary school 
work: 


1—Manual training and drawing, do- 
mestic science. 

2—Vacation schools, evening schools. 

3—Physical training, methods for the 
treatment of defective and abnormal 
children. 

Under group II. secondary education, 
besides the grand prize for the collective 
exhibit, four gold medals were awarded 
manual training, the commercial high 
schools, the training school for teachers. 

In addition to the awards for exhibits 
gold and silver medals were awarded to 
collaborators as follows: 
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Gold Medal: ; 

Dr. William H. Maxwell, city superin- 
tendent of schools. 

Mr. Andrew W. Edson, associate city 
superintendent of schools, in charge of 
the St. Louis exhibit. 

Dr. Luther H. Gulick, director of phys- 
ical training. 

Silver Medal : 

C. B. J. Snyder, superintendent of 
school buildings, who was given this 
medal for the construction of the facade 
of the exhibit in addition to the recog- 
nition of his department in the grand 
prize. 

Dr. James P. Haney, director of manual 


training. 

Mrs. Annie L. Jessup, director of 
sewing. 

Mrs. Mary E. Williams, director of 
cooking. 


Evangeline E. Whitney, district super- 
intendent, in charge of the vacation 
schools. 

Matthew J. Elgas, district superin- 
tendent in charge of evening schools. 

Under group VII., Education of De- 
fectives, a gold medal was awarded for 
the establishment of special classes for 
at _ children. 

ose in charge of the department of 
education are inclined to believe that the 
list of individual awards of medals can 
not be complete as it is limited in certain 
instances to the directors in one borough, 
whereas the exhibits in those depart- 
ments were the work of all the directors 
of the city. 


New York Exhibit to Last. 


If quarters can be found for it, the 
New York public schools’ exhibit at the 
St. Louis exposition will be permanent] 
on exhibition in New York. Healt 
Commissioner Darlington was so im- 
pressed with the value of the exhibit 
and the extraordinary number of prizes 
awarded to it by the exposition author- 
ities, that he brought the question of its 
oe senm to the attention of Mayor 

cClellan. 

The mayor immediately felt the loss 
which would accrue from a dispersion of 
the exhibit, and heartily favored its re- 
tention in New York in a permanent 
form. He said that that there would be 
little difficulty in securing an appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of the exhibit, 
but where was it to find a home? Anew 
building is out of the question and all the 
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schools and other municipal buildings in 
New York have not an inch of available 
space. The mayor says that he will have 
a conference with Commissioner Hynes, 
who represents the city at the exposition, 
in hopes that the commissioner may have 
a suggestion to solve the difficulty. 


City College Club. 


The regular meeting of the City Col- 
lege Club Saturday evening was followed 
by a reception in honor of Prof. Basker- 
ville, the newly elected head of the de- 
partment of checilaner, whose discovery 
of Carolinium and Bergelium has made 
his name known to chemists the world 
over. In his paper, presenting a rapid 
review of recent progress in chemistry, 
Professor Baskerville proved that the 
City College trustees maintained the high 
standard of this department. His pred- 
ecessors, Prof. Wolcott Gibbs and Rob- 
ert O. Doremus were in the front rank 
of chemists of their time. 

Everett P. Wheeler, Professor Comp- 
ton, Dr. Briggs, Principal Hess, Dr. 
Friedberg, and Major Howells joined in 
the discussion and established that the 
reagent of the club mind furnished a 
precipitate of thought. 

The reception was one of the most suc- 
cessful and assembled the most brilliant 
crowd that the club has ever held. 

An etched portrait of Edward Lauter- 
bach, regent of the University of the 
State of New York, was anveied amid 
the cheers and song of the club members 
and the announcement was made that 
two other distinguished alumni, Edward 
M. Shepard, sean of the college 
trustees, and Everett P. Wheeler, were 
also to be the donors of similar gifts. 
The evening will long be remembered by 
all its participants. Prof. Baskerville, 
Commissioner A. H. Man, of the board 
of education, and Judge W. M. K. Olcott, 
the newly elected president of the alumni, 
oe been proposed as members of the 
club. 


City College Club Reception. 


The City College club recently tendered 
~ informal reception to two of its mem- 

ers. 

They were Everett P. Wheeler,’ 56, and 
Ferdinand Shack, ’74, who have returned 
from St. Louis where by appointment of 
President Roosevelt they served as deli- 


gates to the Congress of Jurists, the Inter- 
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BOSTON 
NEW YORK 






The Heath Readers (Seven books) 


Hyde’s Two-Book Course in English 
Thomas’ History of the United States 
Thomas’ Elementary United States History 
Pratt’s America’s Story (Five Books) 
Heath’s Home and School Classics 


Colton’s Elementary Physiology 
Penniman’s New Practical Speller 










D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Wells’ Essentials of Algebra 

Wells’ Essentials of Geometry 
Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry 
Colton’s New Zoology 

Colton’s Physiology: Briefer Course 
Heath’s English Classics 

The Arden Shakespeare 

Espenshade’s Composition and Rhetoric 
Fraser and Squair’s French Grammar 
Joynes-Meissner German Grammar 


SECONDARY 








CHICAGO 
LONDON 
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Parliamentary Union, and the Amer- 
ican 4 gen io ee other dele- Th M 
ates chosen by the president to ,repre- e nl nthl 
Sent the ‘‘ Bar of New York city ’’ were | ee onthly 
John G. Carlisle, Elihu Root, James C. | 5 
Carter, F. R. Coudert, Ex-Judge Dillon, Illustrated Magazine 


Published every 
Month of the Year. 


























W. S. Logan, John Bassett Moore, Wil- aE S SESE G 
liam B. Hornblower, Wheeler H. Peck- of Current History [{ | 632 large pages each 
ham, and John W. Griggs. To show | . number. Large, clear 
their a ———— of this signal honor to | ow f 50c a year; . ’ 
two of its members, the City College €XPressly esignedfor & Clubs of two type, good printing, 
club sy — Pe ig se Ape h ical 
crowded the tastefully decorated room teachers and schools : a 
and enjoyed the — — by the fF 409 cents each paper, and many illus 
house committee. mong those present | : - 
were Commissioner A. H. Man, sme: Fifteenth Year trations 
Tremaine, Ex-Judge Olcott the newly eas wo 4 
elected a of the oy — | swe eevee al | 
tion, and Ex-Congressman John Hardy. 

r WHAT IT IS 


Colonel Ketcham, who presided, called | : - 
upon Ferdinand Shack, to hg a report! All progressive schools teach Current History. OUR TIMES presents the material 
of the work of himself and his associates in the best shape, carefully edited. It gives 
at these notable congresses. With his |}. A clear, condensed, and impartial account of the leading events of the month. 
usual modesty, Mr. Shack told only of be phe important et — mo 

f° nteresting geOgraphical Materia 

honors conferred upon his fellow alumnus, 4, Answers to questions of general interest relating to these and other matters. 
E. P. Wheeler, who acted as chairman of 


the committee on international law. The INVALUABLE FOR TEACHER AND SCHOOL 


chairman forced him to hand over a brief | 1. Because it gives all the important news 1n brief space. 
newspaper report that appeared in the 2. It omits the worthless and harmfal materiai—the murders, scandals, unimportant events, etc. 
press of the United States containing the 8. It contains much material for the class in geography, physics, chemistry, physiology, astron- 
4 
5. 
6. 


7 3 omy, civil government, etc. 
famous resolution now making the rounds 
of the world’s great newspapers in al] 5. The busy teacher uses it to keep informed of the world’s great events. 
languages. It makes the most interesting supplementary reading, and it 1s widely used. 


Mr. Ferdinand Shack of New York | Recent orders received are from Orange, N. J. (210 copies’, Paterson, and scores of 
presented a resolution which was unan- smaller cities and towns; the Reading Circles of South Dakota, Nebraska, and West 
imously adopted, requesting the presi- Virginia. ? bs : is , 
dent of the United States to call a con-. A very successful teacher in Bergen County, New Jersey, writes: *‘ To obtain enough 
gress of nations to arrange for the settle- copies of OUR TIMES for pupils in this county, it is only necessary to put the order 
ment of international disputes in the °? the supply list; for our course of study requires that current events should be 
same way that civilized individuals settle taught associated with history and geography. I cannot accomplish this needful object 
theirs, viz., by an appeal to a court and without OUR TIMES. By it the pupils have all new and important matters from a 
a judge instead of what Mayor McClel- clean, pure, attractive paper I greatly value. The paper is really indispensable.’’ L. A. B, 
re — a Red Arbitrament of the For sample copies, special terms, etc., address 

word.’’ The president gladly consented | 
to act, and Sactaens posta ah prepar- | E. L. a & i>. 6l E. NINTH ST., NEW YORK 
ing the notes to the powers. 

General Tremaine eloquently called at- | ~ 1 2 
— to the ——— thereby incurred 
of a strong navy and a strong army in 
order that the United States might have | By AMOS M. KELLOGG 
hood — be —- ogee of this | This book is for beginners. An attempt is made to exhibit the processes by 

a ee a ee | which we know, by employing familiar examples and illustrations. It is a 


eeitiian eid hee tin | good book for high schools and for beginners in pedagogy before taking up 


. It helps to make pupils inteiligent readers and thinkers. 





escape responsibility often allow disputes | a larger book. It will give clear elementary ideas about the operation of 
to be settled by arbitration which only | the mind Questions are added to each chapter. Size, 6} x 44, 50 pages, 
need tactful negotiation. Our diplomatic | Limp cloth covers. Price, 25 cents. 


service often suffers from party spirit 
and partisan rancor; ’’ and he gave aioe | E. L. KELLOGG & Co., 61 East oth Str eet, New York 
examples of how good treaties have | 
failed. of ratification by our senate, not | 
because our interests did not demand | 
their ratification, but because the secre- | 
tary of state or the president who nego- | 
tiated them, was bitterly opposed by 
political enemies whose party spirit out- | 
weighed their patriotism. ‘‘Our revolu- 
tion in 1776 could not have been settled 
in any other way than by war; our great 
conflict of id not. on state rights and 
pent could not have been settled ex- 
| by war.’ 

enext speaker, John Hardy, valedic- 
torian of the class of ’53, was in Congress 
during the war and asserted that to be 
ready for ‘‘war’’ was often a provocat- 
ive of hostilities as in the war now rag- 
ing in Manchuria. It is when men are 
blinded by hatred and partisan strife that 
the unchristian, unreasoning, uncivilized 
resort to arms occurs. Just as the man 
who carries a loaded revolver is tempted 
to use it when angered by some petty 








dispute, so when nations believe they are One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of six teaspoons, 

ready for war, they neglect the peace-| WR made especially to order for the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Railway by the Oneida 

able methods of settling dis utes and| /¥% Community. Each bowl contains an engraving of a different World’s Fair building, and the 

resort to arms. It was the belief in the| [MM handles are handsomely engraved. The spoons are made of best material, finely finished and 

South that their section was prepared for | fully guaranteed, and are thoroughly serviceable for everyday use, if desired. 

war, and the North unprepared, that teh 

brough . a ‘that plies ot oon fet. | Do not fail to order a set. You will be pleased with the spoons, 

He told of the efforts of the peace con- a ar ees = en oe oe 

| eed . 6 oney orde 

a — + —_ —- appeal direct to Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N 

lightened bli we ha ong a e en- / For really pleasant, comfortable journeys between the East and St. Louis, use the Lake 
gnten public opinion we have now 4s | ; Shore. It affords the most complete service of any line. Send two-cent stamp for World's 

evinced in the peace conference at Boston Fair folder and boarding house listto A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 


and in the ‘‘Shack Resolution’’ at St. 
Louis, the previous speaker would never 
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have attained his rank of ‘‘ Genera] of 
the U.S. Army.’’ He called the attention 
of the club to the momentous, far-reach- 
ing effect of Mr. Shack’s resolution. 
Wars may come, but the time is ripe for, 
and he hoped to live to see, an age of 
peaceable settlement of international dis- 
putes. It isa triumph for our college, 
recognized in the Associate Alumni reso- 
lution adopted, recognized by the club in 
this reception to Mr. Shack, that the 
movement toward the peaceful, civilized 
= of international disputes has 
egun. 

mmissioner A. H. Man of the Board 
of Education added his tribute, and an- 
other speaker agreed with Mr. Hardy 
that the poets’ dream of universal peace, 





‘‘ Furled battle flags, the parliament of 
man, the federation of the world,’’ is 
nearer realization now. Longfellow’s 
dream of the abolition of war by the, 
reign of love is becoming an accomplished 
fact, as more and more of these peace 
conferences are held. It is true that for 
over nineteen hundred years the Sermon 
on the Mount has been unheeded. But 
the evolution of man in his progress from 
the Stone Age to the twentieth century 
has been marked not = by his invent- 
iveness in ways of killing his brother 
man, but also by the development of a 
growing respect for law and justice that 
makes us progress daily toward the real- 
ization of the dreams of poets like Burns, 
Tennyson, and Longfellow. 

Woodrow Wilson recently declared that 
the dreamer of one age is the herald of 
the reality of the next; because in the 
days of ’76, men had visionary dreams of 
the power of the people to be sovereign 
in hele political government we enjoy 
our heritage of political liberty. Not a 
little of the glory of Mr. Shack’s achieve- 
ment must be given to his training in 
the City College, in the Alumni associa- 
tion, and in the City College club; for 
t was our guest’s utilization of the 
opportunities there given, that made 
him able to secure the presentation and 
unaminous adoption of his resolution. 
Who can deny that perhaps the greatest 
achievement of President Roosevelt will 
consist in carrying out the resolution 
proposed by our fellow member, fellow 
alumnus, and firm friend, Ferdinand 
Shack? CHRIS DENE. 


Mr. Bryce Entertained. 

Pres. Nicholas Murray Butler of Col- 
umbia university entertained at dinner 
at the Metropolitan club on Oct. 19, the 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P., whois de- 
livering the Carpentier lectures at Col- 
umbia. 

The guests were Mayor McClellan, Sir 
Percy Sanderson, British consul-general, 
President John H. Finley of the College 
of the City of New York, Hon. Cornelius 
N. Bliss, former secretary of the inter- 
ior, Hon. Levi P. Morton, former vice- 

resident of the United States, Hon. 

itelaw Reid, chancellor of the Board 
of Regents of the state of New York, 
and a number of gentlemen prominent in 
the financial circles of New York. 

The alumni association of the Columbia 
university law school gave a dinner at 
Sherry’s on October 17, to the Rt. Hon. 
James Bryce, M. P. Judge Lacombe of 
the United States circuit court presided. 
About a hundred guests were present, 
among them Judge Holt of the United 
States circuit court, Justice Alden Ches- 
ter of the New York supreme court, Dis- 
trict Attorney Jerome and Dean Van 
Amringe and President Butler of Colum- 
bia university. Mr. Bryce responded 
briefly to the toast in his honor. and Dr. 
Butler spoke also. 





PISO’S CURE FOR ww 


guats yaene AuL ELSE FAILS. un 
Best Cough Syrup. ‘lastes Good. Use Py 
in time. Sold by druggists. oa 





CONSUMPTION ¥ 





NEW BOOKS For ART INSTRUCTION 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Construc- 








tive Work, containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books 
for First Six Grades ready in June. 

These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in each book is 
grouped under the following Subject Divisions: 


I. OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape.) 

II. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 

IIf. LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and 
Other animals. ) 

IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. (Still Life.) 

V. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 

(Perspective. ) 

VI MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) 

VII. DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative, and Constructive 
Design; Picture Composition. ) 





INTRODUCTORY PRICE FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St 


STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


The publishers announce as in press a new revised edition 
of this popular text book with additions by Walter H. 
Cushing, Principal High School, Framingham, Mass., 
bringing the historic matter strictly up to date. 











Correspondence solicited 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY SRINGFIELD, Mass. 


JOHN A HALL, Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice- Pres. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 











Percentage 

1893 1903 of Gains 

Premium Income........ _...... $2,947,516.29 %6,136,253.94 108.18 
Income from Interest and rents 635,250.10 1,394,496.90 119.52 
i! | ae $3,582, 766.39 $7,530, 750.84 110.19 

_————————J 

Assets, December 31 ............ #14,480,480.80 &33 590,999.39 131.97 
Amounts Insured, Dec. 31 ..... %83,760,969.00 #169,668, 456.00 102.56 
Su: plus, December 31.. ........ #1.020,316.96 $2,647,491.38 159.48 


SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION THE COMPANY HAS PAID TO ITS POLICY HOLDERS IN 
Death Claims, $25,301,488. 71 Kndowmen's Matured, $4,209,725.00 
Dividends Paid and Credited, ®12,073,293.29 
Assets, December 31, 1908, $83,590.999.89 Liabilities, $80,948,508.01 Surplus, $2,647,491.38 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


| two minutes on Aug. 28, 191, Sup’t Hood of Rome, N, Y., selected two teachers for the city schools. He 

came to the desk, s ook hands, and did not even sit down. “ We want a teacher in music.’’—* $550 ? ”— 
“*Yes.”"—“T have just the woman, Miss Tucker, Sangat several years in Hillsboro, «’., knows her work thoroughly 
and does it well. She will fit you exactly.”"—"*Can I see her? "—‘‘ Yes she is in t ayetteville. She will call on you 
to-morrow.”’—“‘ All right, so much for that. Now TWO com zen give me a good th grade teacher? "—‘‘$450?” 
— “e425 at first.” “‘ Miss Mc.farland, Oswego graduate, three years experience, bright as a dollar, 
is just the woman.”—“ Can I see her, too ? "—‘* To-morrow morning.”—“ All right; good-bye.” And that is all 
there was of it. Both teachers were elected and both are fits, for we knew both them and the schools of Rome. 
Fortunately Rome also knew this agency, which has furnished the city a great many teachers. That was more 
than three years ago, and both teacters are still there. Of course we cannot always make off-han 
selections lite this, for we do not always have po the fits in qualifications and in salary too, and MINUTES 
we have to make approximations. But it is all careful work whether it takes two weeks or two 


THE SCHOOL BULLETINACGENCY, - C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York Joun C. RockwELL, Manager. 
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Literary Items. | Teachers’ Agencies. 


It is announced from London that a| pene 








further series of George Greville’s diaries | : : 

is being prepared for publication by Alice, | Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 

Countess of Stratford. | , . = gs 

tin. | /@achers’ Co-operative Association 

Hon. Everett P. Wheeler, the distin-| 

guished New York lawyer, will shortly | ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 

publish, thru G. P. Putnam’s Sons,| | Established 20 Years. - 

‘* Daniel Webster: the Expounder of the; { Positions filled, 6,400. 1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago ® | 

Constitution.’’ The book will be a study | 














of Webster in his character as a consti- | 
tutional statesman. | 


9 (Fifteenth year, same manager), has 
ELLOGG S AG ENCY filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
Dr. Le Baron R. Briggs has succeeded | states, at $4,000 down. Form for 


to the Boyleston professorship of rhetoric : H. S. KELLOGG, Manager stamp. Recommends beartily. Con- 
and hie, the prone chai of English 31 Union Square NEW YORK $s stant demand for good teachers. 


fee Hoenn 1 who now becomes [ See yo TSE ERO. DP CiENT 








professor emeritus. SERVICE OF 
. . | A Speciality by a Specialist THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘“ + or da Ree eebea Pe vid E. F. GAYLORD, Manager, 10 Baker Ave., Beverly, Mass. 


Eugene Smith, professor of meena ag ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Preveaee Sape ie ot all Grades yith 


it yee il oe e, Columbia university. | i, obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Charel Street, Albany, N. Y. 


and eighth grades in the public schools, | o Fifth Avenue 

and the relation of algebra to arithmetic | THE PRA | I TEACH ERS AGENCY 7 Mew York 
is constantly emphasized. Before the es 

fundamental operations are presented, Recommends c»llege and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and 
the uses of algebra are made clear to the privateschools.ani families Advises parents about schools WM. O PRATT, Manager. 


student, such practical applications being 


used as are within the range of the Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 
pupil’s —— The work ends with | Ag ency ae 
“As Ginn & Co Semone Miss E.F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


inn & Company report themselves Est.1s90. Inc.1904 
unable to fill the orders for Professor : 
ently in Schools and Colleges 


Smith’s ‘‘ Primary Arithmetic’’ and ; occur frequ ; 

‘“‘Grammar School Arithmetic’’ pub- Sudden Vacancies during fall and winter months and must 
lished last spring, so rapidly have these | , i be filled promptly. If not satisfactorily 
two books risen in favor, doubtless a located write for particulars. C. J. ALBERT, Manager— 


large use awaits also this higher mathe- THE ALBERT Ee ACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


matical text-book by the same author. | = 
Chao Chang and the Man Eater ” a , AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


i - A . ~ | Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Pr fessors, Principals, Assistants Tutors, 
the intensely interesting contribution | Governesses, for every Vepartment of Instruction: Recommends (iool Schools to parents. Call 
that Clarence Pullen makes to the Oc- or Address Mrs M. J. YOUNG FULTON, Americao and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
tober St. Nicholas. It tells of an excit- #3 Union Square, New York. 

ing tiger hunt by the “‘lumber-drivers ”’ HE BEST THREE PuBLIC ScHOOL VACANCIES, the best two normal school 
of a river of northern Siam. There are vacancies and the best college va: ancy, within the past year, in 


A we Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teachers for the best va- 
many other charming features—verse, | cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For furtner ‘nformation call to see or »ddress 


stories, and | mei will delight ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Education Bureau), Hamrissora, Pa. 
the readers of this magazine all over the, 


“Colored pictures are a prominent to. BLACKBOARD STENCILS 























ture of the October issue of the Studio. enable the teacher to place upon the Language, Botany, Natural History, 
pn Big etn Club cae _ board beautiful designs of all kinds. Literature, Penmanship. — 
ge Veer, poe ig The Leet Wark of | They cost very little and can be wk ne fe palgtbileael 
Giovanni Segantini,’’ by Vittorio Pica. | used repeatedly. For 10c. we willsend 1 Geography 
Masters-in-Art for October is devoted | With their aid the teacher can illus- Map; 1 Language Stencil and our 
to Antoine-Louis Barye, of the French ‘rate lessons in Geography, History, complete list of stencils and charts. 


school of sculptors. The page plates f ~L KELLOGG &@ CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RFSORTS 





show some wonderful specimens of ani- 
mal sculpture. 


Henry Holt & Co. will have ready in| 
November a new book by President 
Jordan of the Leland Stanford Junior 
university, entitled ‘‘A Guide to the 
Study of Fishes.’’ It should not be for- 
gotten, in the midst of Dr. Jordan’s 
prominence as an academic magistrate, | 
that he is primarily a great ichthyol- | 
ogist. 


The British museum has obtained the | 
original manuscript of Keats’ ‘‘ Hyper- 
ion.’’ It passed from Keats to Leigh | 
Hunt, and upon the death of the latter 
it became the property of a sister of 
Hunt’s physician. The manuscript is 
full of erasures and interlineation, and THE ROUTE OF THE 












ibi ; Washington & Southwestern Limited, New York & Florida Limited, 
exhibits ‘much of the workings of the Washiagten and Chosenes « Lemited. pig hg Ay 
poet’s mind. The Southern's Palm Limited, Washington & Atlanta Express, 








Direct exposure to the sun’s rays, em- 
ployment in or living in hot and poorly 
ventilated offices, workshops, or rooms 
are among the most prolific causes of 
headache in summer time as well as of 
heat exhaustion and sunstroke. For| 
these headaches and for the nausea which | 
often accompanies them, five-grain anti- | 
kamnia tablets will be found to afford | 
oe relief and can be safely given. 

he adult dose is two tablets. 


Pullmarz Drawing Room Sleeping, Library and Observation Cars and 
Southern Railway Dining Cars on through trains. 


The Scenic Line to the World’s Fair at St. Louis via Lou.sville 
throuch the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


S. H. HARDWICK, W. B, TAVLOE, 
Passenger Traffic Man:ger, Washington, D. C. Gene al P ssenger Agent. 
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Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease 
re in impure blood 


an 
treatment acting throu 
and purifying the blood for 
its radical and permanent 
cure. Be sure to take 


Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Nasal and other local forms of catarrh 
are quickly relieved by Catarrlets, 
which allay inflammation and deodorize 
discharge. : 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, all druggists, $1. 

Catarrlets, mail order only, 50 cts. 

For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for our Book on Catarrh, No. 4. 

C. L Hood Co., Lowell, Mass, 


George H. Daniels. 


Few men in the world of transporta- 
tion are better known than is George H. 
| Daniels, general passenger agent of the 
| New York Central. It is true that his 
| name appears on all the tickets issued by 
| the Central, and is there noticed by a 


| passengers carried by that railroad each 
| year. But his name might thus appear, 
and yet he might be a mere figurehead. 
| But the railroad men thruout the count 
| know that Mr. Daniels is no figurehead. 
| Ten years ago he came to the Vanderbilt 
line to occupy his present office, and 
since then he has been identified with all 
| the improvements made on that road. 
The fast thru service to Buffalo and 
Chicago, the Empire State Express, the 
Lake Shore Limited, the Detroit Special, 
and the new Saratoga Limited are his 
work, as well as the thousand little im- 
rovements in passenger transportation 
in which the New York Central has al- 
ways been a pioneer, and which, by their 
combined efficacy, make traveling to-day 





EIMERK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 








Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


Do not fail te visit our Radium and other 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 


A G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apparatus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

Spalding’s gymnasium apparatus is superior 
toany made; 1t is fally guaranteed free from all 
defects either of material or workmanship. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
Placed gratis at any time. This insures you 
against the purchase of inferior goods. en 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on an equal basis of quality, and our pri‘es wi!) 
prove aninducement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comparison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A.G Spalding 6 Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Chicopee Falls Mass 








THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


a comfort instead of a grinding fatigue. 
| On the third floor of the great Vander- 
| bilt administration building on Forty- 
| second street, Mr. Daniels directs a veri- 


table army of clerks. To his care is com- | 


mitted the safe-guarding of all the tick- 
ets issued by the company. Such tasks 
would seem to be sufficient for the most 
| enterprising man. But it has not been 





| able to satisfy Mr. Daniels’ capacity for 
| work. About two years ago he started 
|a monthly magazine, The Four-Track 
| News. Since then he has been com- 
| pelled to enlarge it several times, until 
to-day its size is nearly that of the lead- 
ing magazines. In quality of material, 
it can safely be compared with the old- 
| est and most famous American monthlies. 
| From the start it attracted popular favor, 
| and now has a circulation of over one 
| hundred thousand copies a month. 

Mr. Daniels was born in Hampshire, 
[llinois, and began to make his own liv- 





THAT I8 A SEAGOING PASSENGER | ing when he was fifteen years old. At 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- | that age he started as a lineman on the 
OUT CHANGE. THE JO Y LINE | North Missouri railroad. By the time he 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY _| was nineteen he had already advanced 


WEEK DAY BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AnD 
PROVIDENCE 


RATES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTanadSERVICE the BEST 


W.E. ARNOLD, G. P. A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE : EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


| far, but the Civil war broke out, and the 

| young railroad man threw up his promis- 
ing position in order to enlist. 

| The war over, young Daniels started 
in afresh. His rise was rapid, and by 
the time he was thirty he was general 
freight and passenger agent of the Chi- 
cago & Pacific railroad, now the Omaha 

| division of the Chicago, Milwaukee and 

| St. Paul. After eight years’ service in 

| this capacity, he went to the Wabash, 


| St. Louis & Pacific to serve them two 
| years as their general ticket agent. 
| His reputation as a railroad manager 








Please mention this paper when writing. 


| Demand for 


| Investments 


| 


‘is growing with the prosperity 


constitutional] | good proportion of the forty-three million’ of the country and a man of 


‘character and ability can 
‘secure ample rewards if he 
‘has the ability to market such 
securities. I want a few of 
the best men obtainable for 


this work. 
In writing give age, 
and 


occupation 
references. 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent ef Domestic Agencies, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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St: Denis Bieventh Stree, 


Hotel, European Plan 


Convenient Location. 
Taylor & Son. 


William 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable Iecation 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


Portsmoutb, Va. 












General Industrial Agent, 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


7 Aa 


relief for 
STOWELL & CO.. Mfrs. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when communicat- 
, ingwith advertisers. 





© Sold by all Druggists 
or by mail, 35 cents. 
Charlestown. Mass. 
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was now wide, and in succession he was 
manager of the Colorado, the Utah, the 
Central, and the Chicago East-Bound 
Passenger Committees, from whence he 
came to the New York Central. Here 
his achievements have made Mr. Daniels 
one of the most conspicious figures in 
the railroad world. 


Current Magazines. 


Short Stories for November contains | 
‘A Philosopher in Rome.’’ by Frances | 
Irvin; ‘‘The Conscience of Captain | 
Anse,” by Herbert Lawrence Stone; 
‘* Madam Félice,”’ by M. E. Francis; oN 
Spring Storm,’”’ by Selina La erlif; 
‘“‘The Laying of Martha Gilman’s 
Spirit ’’, by "hue L. Ellerbe; ‘‘The Herb 
Doctor, 3 by S. Elgar Benet, and ‘‘ The 
Right Horse but the Wrong Man,’’ by 
F. B. Forester. 


The October Architectural Record has 
a long article, or rather series of articles, 
with a large number of _ illustrations, 
showing the features of ‘‘ American 
Residences of To-day.”’ 


Toe Hon. Andrew D. White, having 
definitively retired from public life, feels 
at liberty to write with perfect freedom 
concerning the knowledge and impres- 
sions gathered by him during his long 
and highly Sanaa career in the diplo- 
matic service and in the work of the 
higher learning. The November Century 
contains a paper written by him on ‘‘A 
Diplomat’s ecollections of Russia.”’’ 
a od is likely to make a sensation. 

W ite was minister to Russia in 
1892-94, and simply tells the public what, 
under the seal of confidence, he has | 
hitherto related in conversation with his | 
friends. The former envoy speaks his | 
entire mind as to the methods of the | 
ezardom, and as to that cynical and brutal | | 
disregard of all law and honor, —the pres- | 
ent czar’s policy toward Finland. | 


Professor Parrott, of Princeton. has an | 
article of high appreciation upon Maurice | 
Hewlett in the November Booklovers | 
Magazine. He expresses surprise that | 
the literary journals and reviews, the | 

rofessed guides of public opinion, should | oth 

ave been so slow i in recognizing in ‘‘ The 
one of the most notabl le | 
events of recent years in the world of 
pure literature. r. Hewlett is not one 
of the historical novelists who, like a| 
lawyer with his cases, ‘‘ get up”’ a eriod | 
before they write a ‘pook on it. He be- 
lieves as he says himself, ‘‘a writer who 
is worth anything accumulates more than | 
he gives off, and never lives up to his in- | 
come.’ Professor Parrott gives to Mr. | 
Hewlett unhesitatingly the title of a| 
great artist, a great artist ‘‘in the field | 
which is particularly his own,—the real- | 
istic romance of history, the character | 
study of great souls.’ | 


Rest and Health for Mether and Child 


Mrs. matey Y Bans by SYRUP has been used | 
for OVER FIFTY Y AONE, OF MOTH- | 
poe ee oun Run cd 


£. | 
ILD, a OSU MS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
OHI, WIND Sori, and is the best remedy ine | 
DIABRRH . Sold b: its in every part of the. 
world. Be sure to ask for * Mrs. Winslow's -oothing 
Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twenty-five centss | 


bottle 


Pears 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


TAD ane 





of 25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark.N.J. 














Queen’s Quair”’ 








BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N.Y. 





P.0.BOX 289 TEL 2451 CORTLANDT 











EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS Yolume Jy. one 
this valuable magazine The material will eo 
be repunlished. In durable cloth binding, 680 
poee® Regular price, $1.00. For this sale, 
c+, postpaid 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





BAD BREATH 


“For months I had great trouble with my stomach 
and used all kinds of medicines. My tongue has 
been ac seal as green as grass, my breath havin 
a bad odor. Two weeks ago a friend recommende¢ 
Cascarets and after using them I can Lyne and 
cheerfully say that they have entirely cured me. I 
therefore let you know that shal recommend 
them ‘o any one suffering from such troubles.’ 
Chas. H. Halpun, 109 Rivington St., New York, N.Y. 





Best For 
The Bowels 









hey WORK WHILE YO8 sit 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weake., or Gripe, l0c, 25¢. 50c. Never 
sold in bnik. The genuine tablet stamped CCC, 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 596 


ANNUAL SALE. TEN MILLION BOXES 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream ‘RMGKH 


Based Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth- Patches 
Rash and Ley 
diseases, nd 





No other 


blemish 
and 


Purifies as well 
as beautifies the 


cosmetic like it. 


ekin. 


hae stood the test 
of 56 years; no 
other bas, and is 
so harmless we 





taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 


counterfeit ef 

similar nam 

Thedistinguisbed 

. L. A. Sayre 
pe a lady of 

the Aaut-ton (a patient): “ As you ladies will use them 

IT recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream ’ as the least harmful 

all the _ ag wa pov bottle. RAvRes 

six mouths, using every ay. G 

| POUDRE SUBTILE fomeyes superfineus 

hair without injury to the skin 

FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’ tr, 
37 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all Or eeite ane and Fancy Goods Denies 
throughout the Canad @, an Euro Also 
found in N. Y, City at R. H. Mac acy's Wanama er’ 8, and 
other Fasc: Goods Dealers. §%Beware of Base Imi- 
tations. 81,060 Reward for arrest and proof of any one 
selling the same. 








Extra Fine Imported 


5 6=piece 
China Tea Set 


FREE 


with an order for & lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c. 70c., or 80c. 
Tea, or 2 ibs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an assorted order 
easand Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
83e. a lb., or 50-2 0z. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 2-1]b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
81-38 Vesey Street, New York 














dlneerbe marrje 
Sa aye "Novand ue. Dont refuse alle 


dF Advice 


to use SAPOLIO: Iris a? 


'y Solid cake cede ie: Soap, 
used for cleaning purroses, 










Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 


Latest and mest pregressive metheds in 
aentieotry Preservation ef eriginal teeth a 
epectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
vy mall er telephone in advance for visiters 





Gee= years we have published Gur Times ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools, It is the pioneercur- 
rent history magazine—once a month, S0c.a year. The 
whole world right up to date—current events, current 
thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts li7¢ into the 
study of geography and history especially; keeps you 
pa posted; sharpens the wits o yourself and your 
iis as no book does. Subscribers get it for 4c. 
vie this paper. Send us a club (4c. each) and use it in 
ur schoo! this year, as thousands are doin 


0 
Ketioce & Co.,61 East Ninth Street, New ork. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


To Superintendents and Teachers 


orFice OF NEWSON & COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF SCHOOL BOOKS 


Eighteen East Sevententh Street, New York, Oct. 5, 1904. 
Dear Sirs: 

Within the short period since their publication, ‘‘Buehler’s Modern English Grammar’”’ 
and ‘‘ Buehler & Hotchkiss’ Modern English Lessons,” either one or both, have been adopted 
in the following impsrtant cities and towns in Massachusetts, and in most instances used 
exclusively in the public schools: 


ABINGTON HOLYOKE NATICK SHELBURNE FALLS 
ASHLAND HOPEDALE NEWBURYPORT WESTFIELD 
BROCKTON HARVARD NORTHAMPTON WALTHAM 
BUCKLAND HADLEY PEABODY WATERTOWN 
BRIDGEWATER HAYDENVILLE PEMBROKE WEYMOUTH 
EVERETT HOPKINTON RAYNHAM WHITINSVILLE 
EASTHAMPTON MELROSE SUDBURY WENHAM 
E. BRIDGEWATER MARBLEHEAD STONEHAM W. SPRINGFIELD 
GRAFTON NEWTON SAUGUS WORTHINGTON 
WELLESLEY 

One or both books are also used exclusively in the following schools: 
NORTH ADAMS NORMAL LOWELL NORMAL BRIDGEWATER NORMAL 
FRAMINGHAM NORMAL SALEM NORMAL PROVIDENCE NORMAL 


A considerable number of other important cities have signified definitely their intention 
of adopting both books this season. 

In every case the books have been adopted upon the reques. of teachers and superinten- 
dents, rather than as a result of personal agency work. Is this record equalled by that of 
any other series you can mention? 

Examine the testimony of those who are using the books and you will be convinced of 
their superiority for class instruction. s 

If you are not satisfied with your present text-books in Language and Grammar, is it not 
worth while to acquaint yourself with the above publications ? 

Very truly yours, NEWSON & COMPANY 





, OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


ENGLISH NEWSON'S GERMAN READER. ByS. Alge and Walter Rippmann, 


with an introduction by Walter H. Buell. Price, 7 cents; by 

GRADED COMPOSITION LESSONS. A series of Language Lessons mail, 80 cents. 
and Composition arranged according to the course of studyin GERMAN DAILY LIFE. A Reader, giving in simple German, infor- 
Greater New York public schoo!s, In Three Parts. By. Mar- mation on the various topics of German Life, Manners, and 
celia McKeon. assistant_to Priacipal, Public school No. 7%, Institutions. By Dr. R Kron, author of ‘* French Daisy Lite.”’ 
Borough of Manhattan. New York City. Parts I. and II., each with an introduction by Walter H. Buell. Price, 75 cents; by 
40 cents. Part III. in press. ., Mail, 80 cents. 

MODERN RHETORIC. A working text-book for Secondary Schools. HOLZEL’S WALL PICTURES. Six numbers: Spring, Summer, 
By George E. Merkley, Professor of English, Lehigh Prepara- Autumn, Winter, City, Home; size, 35x55 inches. Half mounted, 
tory School, Bethlehem, Pa. Price, $1 00; by mail, $1.10. each $2.00; mounted on cloth, each $2.50. 

BEOWULF. Translated from the Old English by Duaumcey B. RICHARD W4GNER’S RHEINGOLD. Edited with introduction and 
Tinker, M. A., Associate in English at Bryn Mawr College. notes by Richard A. von Minckwitz. Portrait of Wagner. II- 
12mo, cloth, 158 pages. Price, $1.00. lustrations, pictorial and musical. Cloth, 75 cents. 

FRENCH WRITING BOOKS 

NEWSOR’S FIRST FRENCH BOOK. Based onthe‘ Hoelzel Pictures” ELECTIVE SYSTEM OF MODERN WRITING BOOKS. By Mrs. H.D. 
of the Four Seasons. By S. Alge and Walter Rippmann, with Abbott. Short Course. Boolis A and B; per dozen, 72 cents. 
an introduction by Walter H. Buell. Price, 50 cents; by mail, Vertical Series. Six Books: per dozen, 84 cents. Medial Series. 
55 cents. Six Books: per dozen.*! cents. 

NEWSON’S SECOND FRENCH BOOK. By 8. Alge and Walter Ripp- ELECTIVE SPEALING BLANKS. By Mrs. H. D. Abbott. Book I. 
mann, with an introduction by Walter H. Buell. Price, 50 cents ; Vertical. Per dozen, 60 cents. Book Il. Medial. Per dozen, 
by mail, 55 cents. 60 cents. 

FRESCH DAILY LIFE. A Reader, giving in simple Frencb, infor- 
mation on the various topics of French Life, Manners, and MISCELLANEOUS 


Institutions. A guide for the pupil as well as the traveler. g 
Adapted by Walter rs ee from Dr. Kron’s “Le Petit SCHOOL AND H(ME SEWING. A ccmplete manual of sewing for 
Parisien,” with au introduction by Walter H. Buell, Price, 75 class-room instruction and home practice. By Miss Frances A. 
cents: by mail, 80 cents. Patton, Instructor in Sewing in the Philadelphia Normal School 
Teachers’ edition, 60 cents. Pupils’ edition, 50 cents. 


GERMAN BLOSSOM HOSTS AND INSECT GU}STS. How the Heath Family, 

the Bluetts, the Figworts, the Orchids, and similar Wild 

NEWSON’S FIRST GERMAN BOOK. Based on the ‘‘Hoelzel Pict ures” Flowers welcome the Bee, the Fly, the Wasp, the Moth, and 

of the Four Seasons. By 8. Alge, 8. Hamburger, and Walter other Faithful insects. By William Hamilton Gibson. Edited 

Rippmann, with an introduction by Walter H. Buell. Price, 75 by Eleanor E. Davie. Illustrated by the author. Cloth. Price, 
cents; by mail,6 cents. 80 cents; br mail, 90 cents. 


NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers, s/ensuinsirnass 
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If you took ten thousand Superin- 
tendents, Principals, School Board 
men, who ought to buy your goods, 
and stood them up in a row where 
you could get at them consecutively, 
you would surely make some sales 
before you got very far down the line. 


1 


away in y 
ill make you 


s a list of them and we wi 


Cordially yours, 
HINDS & NOBLE. 


31-33-35 West 15th Street, New York City. 


But before you got through, you would be very old and ve. * 
tired, and other departments of your business would be very 
much run down at the heel. 

Tell us your business story once and we will repeat it brightly, 


AS\wurs Iyen y  Odnea Ineelt 
te Cady f 








4 i. effectively, convincingly —in various forms, always the same yet 
PS g always different; insistently, but with dignity; persistently, but 
< a pleasantly. We will be right on the spot with every one of your 
| . N ten thousand men, bright and early the first Monday morning of 
F 5 g each month for an entire year, at a cost of from Ic. to 4c. per 
% fe é year per man. 
3 | The plan will bring results—no question about it—no doubt 
8 8 § about it. We'll give you evidence to back every word we say— 
3 2 3 the evidence of your own good common sense and the evidence 
Sm q of some of the best business men in America. 
$8 
z a 3 x Avpnzess Apvertisinc DrpaRTMENT 
Ss 
' an = =! 
2, 3 E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
v 
~ 
se Bo ; Educational Publishers, 
‘ge 
—_ 4 o 61 East Ninth Street, . - NEW YORK 
’"S OGS 
t*3x« «x KELLOGG’S KATALOGS «x3 
School Entertainment Katalog |Teachers’ Katalog. New Century Katalog. 
The cream of this literature. 700 books— 144 large pages illustrated— revised to date. } do-eripies: of pedagogical boas 7 
over 150 new ones listed and described this The most complete list of books for teachers: best books listed. classified, many described. 
year. Free. teachers’ aids, etc.,in existence. Free. a — 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61! East 9th Street, New York. 








‘Books that you may carry, and hold readily in your hand, are the most useful after all.’ 
—SAMUEL JOHNSON. 





This illustrious writer must have had in mind a book resembling the new 


PENCIL GEOGRAPHY 


just issued by the JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY. It is convenient in size and shape, 
handy to carry in the pocket, and just enough in 
it to be easily read without fatigue. It is pattern- 
ed after the old school geography of forty years 
ago in which the subject was taught by means 
of questions and answers. It contains answers 
to the many questions which are being continually 
asked as to where the materials come from out 
of which DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE 
PENCILS are made, and also how they are put 
together. We know it will help you in your work 
in the school-room. 


Copies of this little book will be sent to all teachers free of charge. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago | 


Positions filled, 6,400. 
GET THE PROMPT, EFFICIENT 


IN EMERGENC SERVICE OF 


A Speciality by a Specialist THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 10 Baker Ave., Beverly, Mass. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY sok es 


filled hundreds of fine positions, 36 
H. S. KELLOGG, Manager 


states, at $4,000 down. Form for 
stamp. Recommends heartily. Con- 

31 Union Square NEW YORK stant demand for good teachers. 
° occur gh pend in Schools and Colleges 
udden Vacancies during fal] and winter months and must 

be filled promptly. 
located write for particulars. C. J. ALBERT, Manager— 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 

533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 80 Third St., Portland. 
420 Parrott Building, San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Schermerhorn 3 East 14th St., New York 
Provides Schools of all Grades with 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY competent Teachers. Assists Teacher: 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Chanel Street. Albany, N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants Tutors 
Governesses, for every Department of Instruction; Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs M. J. YOUNG FULTON, American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 
23 Union Square, New York. 




















If not satisfactorily 








Oldest and best known in U. S. Est. 1855 
Joun C. RockwEti, Manager. 














INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY S2!NGFIELD, mass. 


JOHN A HALL, Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice- Pres. 


TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 








Percentage 

1893 1903 of Gains 

Premium Income.................. $2,947,516.29 86,136,253.94 108.18 
Income from Interest and rents 635,250.10 1,394,496.90 119.52 
| an $3,582,766.39 87.530, 750.84 110.19 

— ee 

Assets, December 31 ............ $14,480,480.80 833 590,999.39 131.97 
Amounts Insured, Dee. 31 ..... 883 760,969.00 8169,668, 456.00 102.56 
Su plus, tecember31.. ........ #1.020,316.96 $2,647,491.38 159.48 


SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION THE COMPANY HAS PAID TO ITS POLICY HOLDERS IN 
Death Claims, 825,301,488. 71 Endowments Matured, $4,209, 725.0: 
Dividends Paid and Credited, ®12,073,293.29 


Assets, December 31, 1908, $33,590,999.89 Liabilities, $30,948,508.01 


oS 


HAND WORK, By Jane L. Hoxieof NewYork - - - - - - - $0.50 
INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION. By William A. Baldwin, of Hyannis. Mass. $1.50 
TEACHERS’ PLAN BOOK AND PROGRESS RECORD, arranged by Supt. 


Surplus, $2,647 491.38 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY’S 


LATEST BOOKS 


For Primary Geachers and Kindergartners 

















8.H.ifolmes - “ - - 0.30 
Weare givi 
special atten ion to KINDERGARTEN REVIEW 
To increase the subscription list we are offering as premiums some of our best books. Send for 
illustrated circular giving particulars. Price of the Review : : $1 00 a year. 
Mies MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY Tei: 
ey SPRINGFIELD : : : : : MASS. iN 
Interlinear Literal 


Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s 

dood ape wee Printed—Fine Paper—Half- 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. 
Catalogue Free 

Nend Jor one. 


The Best Translations 


New_ Copyright Introductions—New Type— 
Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for th 
Pocket— Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


‘} DAVID McKAY, Publishers, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 





READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL whencom- 
municating with advertisers. 





NEARLY | ILLINOIS MEDICAL 
CHICAGO 
Teach CTs) ,Symmer,Sphoo! of 
Studied 


Heman H. Brown, M. D. 
President 


B. Seindieg, Eads, M. D. 
ean 


Medicine > 
Pharmacy 


Illinois 
Medical 


College 


CHICAGO 
EDITION 1902-03. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


By James L. Hughes. 
Mistakes in Teaching 


Sgt This remarkable 
| book is_ without 
doubt the most 
valuable to the av- 
erage teacher of 
any published. In 
a plain, sensible, 
direct manner the 
author notes the 
chief faults in 
school 
ment, in discip- 
line, in methods, 
in aims, in moral 
training, and how 
to avoid them. We 
have never known 
a superintendent 
who failed to en- 
thusiastically rec- 
— rm 4 e 

ook. as been 
JAMES L. HUGHES, recently adopted 
Inspector of Schools, Toronto, Canada. by the states of 
Florida and Georgia and North Carolina. It has been 
used by hundreds of county institutes There is no 
teacher who can not study it with profit _ Chapters I. 
.arenew. Itcontains: Chapter I.,7 Mistakes in 
Aim ; II.,21 Mistakes in Schoo] Management ; ITT.. 26 
Mistakes in Discipline ; TV,,°8 Mistakes in Method : 
V., 14 Mistakes in Moral Training. Cloth. 50 cents. 


Securing and Retaining 
Attention 


If you know bow to gain and retain the attention of 

our pupils half of the battle is won, You will easily 
C successful. If not, school life will be a burden. One 
of the most successful teachers has written the best 
book on this subject. It contains: I. Genera] Prin- 
ciples ; II. Kinds of Attention ; III. Characteristics of 
Good Attention ; 1V. Conditions of Attention ; V. Es- 
sential Characteristics of the Teacher in secnring and 
Retaining Attention; VI. How to Control a Class; VII. 
Methods of Stimnlating and Controlling a Desire for 
Knowledge ; VIII. How to gratify and Develop the De- 
sire for Menta! Activity: IX. Distracting Attention ; 
X. Training the Power of Attention ; XI, General Sug 
gestions. 50 cents. 


How to Keep Order. 


This is one of the most practical, helpful littie books 
for teachers ever written. It should be owned, read, and 
re read by every young teacher and every teacher who 
finds the problem of discipline a hard one to solve. If 
you fail in keeping order you fail in everything. The 
service and suggestions given in this book come from 
the trained teacher who knows what todo and what 
not todo. The study of it will show you the way to 
success in discipline, 15 cents. cata 

Special rates for quantities on application Address 


F. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St , N. Y. 


10th Annual Session 
Continuous .°. Course 
Four Terms Yearly-October- 
January-April-July 
MEDICAL COURSE—Four 
years of at least seven 
months each. 
PHARMACY COURSE—Two 
years of six months each. 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
NURSES—Two years in 





practical study in resi- 
dence — regular graduat- 
ing course. 


| 

| 

| For particulars apply to 

|W. C. Sanford, M. D. 

Secretary 

College, 180-190 
Washington Bivd., 












CASH REWARD 


W‘: want good agents, Don’t you know of 


some one who has been specially success- 

ful on your local journal, or for books. 

If you do, we want that person’s name 
and address, If you write a letter giving all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr, A, M. Kellogg's 
“* How to be a Successful Teacher,” If the per- 
son named succeeds, we will send you at the end 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest, 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals and 
books for teachers, and many teachers add materi- 
ally to their inoomes introducing them, Several 
new **big winners” this year, Address Agency 
Department, 


E,L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St. New York 
-_= 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


two minutes on Aug. 2%, 1901, Sup’t Hood of Rome, N. Y., selected two teachers for the city schools. He 
| came to the desk, shook hands, and did not even sit down. “ We want a teacher in music.'’—*“ $500 ? "— 
“*Yes."—“I have just the woman, Miss Tucker, taught several years in Hillsboro, u., knows her work thoroughly 
and does it well. She will fit you exactly.’"—“*Can | see her? ’’—‘* Yes she is in r ayetteville. She will call on you 
to morrow.”’—“ All right, so much forthat. Now TWO pine Fo give me a good th grade teacher? "—“$4ic?”’ 
— $425 at first.’’ ‘Miss Mc.farland, Onn graduate, three pee experience, bright as a dollar, 

'o-morrow morning.’’—“ All right; good-bye.”’ And that is all 





is just the woman.’’—“ Can I see her, too? ’—‘* 
there was of it. Both teachers were elected and both are fits, for we knew both them and the schools of Rome. 
Fortunately Rome also knew this agency. which has furnished the city a great many teachers. That was more 
than three years ago, and both teachers are still there. Of course we cannot always make off-hand 
selections lite thia, fur we do not always have just the fits in qualifications and in salary too, and MINUTES 
we have to make approximations. But it is ‘all careful work whether it takes two weeks or two 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY, -  C.W.BARDEEN,SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
5 
ROM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Teachers wanted for good positions in all parts of the United States. 
Registration fee holds good until we secure a position for you. 
W. X. CRIDER, ROME, NEW YORK 
H E B E ST THREE PuBLIC ScHOOL VACANCIES, the best two normal schoo! 
‘ vacancies and the best college va:ancy, within the past year, in 
Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacters for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For furtner ‘information call to see or address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manaaer (National Education Bureau), Harrisspura, Pa. 
enjoys the confidence of teachers anu 
THE EDUCATIO AL EXCHA E employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Busivess on Conse: v- 
ative Lines. We should be pleased to explain our plans to you. Address 


HENRY SABIN, Manhattan Building, Des Moines, lowa 


FISHER =.» ACENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


AN EXCELLENT SCHOOL PENCIL 


Black Monarch-&BERHARD FABER * 6309 


























EBERHARD FABER’S ‘‘ BLACK MONARCH’’ PENCIL, No. 6309 


HEXAGON SHAPE, ORANGE POLISH, CONTAINING 
A HIGH GRADE, THICK, SOFT, VERY BLACK LEAD 





On the Supply List of the Board of Education, New York City 


EBERHARD FABER - - 545 and 547 Pearl Street, New York 


W. & A. K JOHNSTON’S 
| new AMERICAN EDITION 


MAPS 


PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 








A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


SOLE UNITED STATES AGENTS 


132-134 LAKE ST., CHICAGO. 


complete catalog of MAPS 
and GLOBES published, Sent 
upon request. 








BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


Language, Botany, Natural History, 
Literature, Penmanship. 

They are of great value in beautify- 
ing the school-room. 

For 10c. we willsend 1 Geography 
Map; 1 Language Stencil and our 
complete list of stencils and charts. 


enable the teacher to place upon the 
board beautiful designs of all kinds. 
They cost very little and can be 
used repeatedly. 
With their aid the teacher can illus- 
trate lessons in Geography, History, 


E. L. KELLOGG 6 CO., 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK 





EIMER & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Mauufacturers and Importers of 
Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments. 


Everything needed in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowing done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


Do not fail te visit our Kadium and other 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 


New York University 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, N. Y. CITY. 
SCHOOL 


of 
PEDAGOG selves to become sup- 


-erintendents,principals, supervisors, and pro- 
fessors in Normal Schools and the pedagogical) 
Department of Colleges. 





A Graduate School of 
educational science 
turnishing thorough 
professional equip- 
ment for teachers 
wishi_g to fit them- 


For Catalogue and information, address 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Washington Square 
NEW YORK CITY 


Just Published 
Pitman’s Commercial Speller 


The Journal of Education says: ‘‘The 
first pocket speller that is really worth 
while.’’ 

176 Pages, cloth. Price 35c. 


A Practical Course in Touch 
Typewriting 
Adopted by the N. Y. Board of Educa- 
tion. Published for both Single and Dou- 
ble Keyboard. 
Price, 50c. cloth 75c. 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 


Isaac Pitman & Sons 
31 Union Square, ( West > 





- N.Y. 


MEMORY 


How to Improve It. 

e Dr Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 

was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 
Price, $1.00 net postpaid 

E. L. KELLoce & Co., 61 E. 9th St., N. Y 








READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 





An interesting point about the 


<3 ESTERBROOK STEEL PENS —<aiies 


Is that the two points are smooth and even. Another point is that they are made in all ayes of points, Fine, Blunt, Broad 


and Turned up. Still another point to be remembered is that they can be readily obtaine 


as all the stationers have them. 
26 John st. NewYork. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO. joan Sanita N 
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SLATE BLACKBOARD 


ROOFING AND STRUCTURAL SLATE 
THE EXCELSIOR SLATE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
PEN ARGYL, PA. 

















When Looking for Manual Training| 
Benches See the Bemis’ Standard] 








@ It leads them all in Design, Workmanship, and Material from 
which it is built. @Adopted by Manual Training Schools 
of Washington, D. C., and Industrial Schools of Porto Rico. 


Send for Catalogue that tells about them 


A. L. BEMIS. 


IMPROVED SCHOOL LANTERN 


Worcester, Mass. 








Just Out Up to Date Price Moderate 
Novel in ane pom Within the Reach of 
Construction Every School 
Takes All Write for Descriptive 
Accessories § Circular 
McINTO S H STEREOPTICON COMPANY C HIC AGO 


DEPARTMENT ONE 


15,081 
REMINGTON 


TYPEWRITERS 


are used for instruction purposes in the schools 
of the United States and Canada—3,499 MORE 
THAN ALL OTHER MAKES OF WRITING 
MACHINES COMBINED. 











COREA ® OPOOTNG 


This condition is created by the 
demand for Remington operators; there- 
fore it clearly reflects THE CHOICE 
OF THE BUSINESS WORLD. 





REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
327 Broadway, New York 














READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- | 
municating with advertisers. 








Will make you 
STRONG 


As a strengthening tonic in declining 
health, or during recovery after exhaust- 
ing illness, the effect of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is wonderful. It nourishes 
and strengthens the nerves, improves 
the appetite and digestion, and gives 
restful sleep. 

It restores to the body nature's strength- 
giving phosphates, a deficiency of which 
means general physical weakness, dys- 
pepsia, headache and nervousness. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to RumForp Cuemicat Works, Provik 
dence, R. I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 











FRENC 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 
for teaching French 





851 and 853 Sixth Ave. 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies.for examination .. . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
NEW YORE 
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‘ears Specialty: 


CLASS PINS| 


High-grade work at low prices. 
Write for illustrations. Designs 
made free of charge. Satisfaction 
guaranteed in every instance. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


$8 & 85 Wisconsin Street, 
MILWAUKEE,WISCONSIN 














EXPANDED METAL 


OCKER 


SHEET STLEL 





oZC=anrZi~<~O 


LOCKERS MADE BY US HAVE 


ADVANTAGES OVER ALL OTHERS 


MERRITT 6&6 CO. 


1005 RIDGE AVENUE, :: :: 


PHILA. 
§ CATALOGUE 


PLEASE SEND A } SAMPLE OF METAL 











